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Aloctro. 


For the Commonwealth. 


WITH A ROSE 
That Bloomed on the Day of John Brown's Martyrdom. 





BY L. M. ALCOTT. 


In the long sikence of the night, 
% Nature's benignant power, 
, Woke aspirations for the light 

Within the folded flower. 

Its presence and the gracious day 
Made summer in the room, 

But woman's eyes shed tender dew 
Upon the rose in bloom. 


Then blossomed forth a fairer flower, 
A soul devout and strong, 


o Untouched by Slavery’s bitter frost, 


Undaunted by its wrong. 

In God's good time that century plant 
Unfolded in the gloom, 

Filling a nation with the breath 
Of a noble life in bloom. 


A life so powerful for truth, 
A nature so complete, 

It conquered ruler, judge and priest, 
And held them at its feet; 

For Death scemed prond to take a soul 
So beautifully given ; 

The gallows only proved to him 
A stepping-stone to heaven. 


Each cheerful word, each valiant act, 
So simple, so sublime, 

Spoke to us through the reverent hush 
Which sanctified that time, 

That moment when the brave old man 
Went so serenely forth, 

With footsteps whose unfaltering tread 
Ne-echoed through the North. 


The sword he wielded for the right 
Turns to a vietor’s palm: 

His memory sounds forevermore 
A spirit-stirring psalm. 

No breath of shame ean touch his shield, 
Nor ages dim its shine ; 

Living, he made life beautiful ,— 
Dying, made death divine. 

No monument of quarried stone, 
No eloquence of speech, 

Can grave the lessons on the land 
His martyrdom will teach. 

No eulogy like his own words, 
With hero spirit rife, 

“T truly serve the cause I love 
By yielding up my life."’ 
December 3d, 1859 


From the Free South. 
TONY JAMES'S SONG. 


BY F. P. DYER. 





“ Cotton sha'l be king more than ever.'—GEN. Saxton. 


Ole Tony James he buy a farm, 
An’ pay his fifty dollar; 
Dat’s michty groun’ for cotton dar, 
Dat patch down in der hollar ; 
An’ massa use to hab it plow 
An’ list up ebery spring. - 
An’ kase it bring him pocket full, 
He call de cotton king 
©! well, de cotton king, for troo,— 
But not for massa neber ; 
Since Tony James is buy a farn, 
Ile king now more dan eber. 


An’ Tony James has got a home, 
A home for all his childin, 
A place to Keep de fowl an’ pig, 
Am’ raise de little buildin’ ; 
Ile call de tater now him own, 
De corn an’ ebery ting: 
An’ den de cotton biongs to him, 
Dat massa say been king 
O' well, de cotton king, for troo,— 
But not for massa, neber ; 
Since Tony James is buy a farm, 


Ile king now more dan cber. 


An’ Tony James he bress de Lord, 
For all kis kind protection 
De nigger seen de trouble troo, 
An’ dis de resurrection ; 
He neber call his hand his own, 
His soul heen massa’s ting, — 
But now de bery cotton’s his, 
Dat massa say been king 
O° well, de cotton king, for troo,— 
But not for massa. neber! 
Since Tony .James is buy a farm, 
He king now more dan eber. 
Port Roya!, Janwary, 1864 
— -——~- @-~ oy 
Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1864. by 
FB. Saxpory, in the Clerk's Ofte of the District Court 
of Massachusetts 4 


REMINISCENCES OF HENRY . THOREAU. 
PART THIRD. 


IV. 
Seeing so much of the sky, its face was a fta- 


miliar friend. The second week of March, 
there begins to be a greater degree of saf= 
Perchanee, the 


fron, in the morning sky. 


moon shines sometimes merely to tempt men 
forth to view creation by night, but soon wanes 
to warn them that day is the season appointed 
for their labors. He sees after sunset in An- 
gust, a very low, thick and flat white tog like a 
napkin on the meadows, which ushers in a fog- 
gv night. The fog over the river already 
has its erectile feathers up,—the sun is eating 
up the fog. He describes a pale robin’s egg 
sky, and says the furze gradually burnt out on 
the cloud, and the blue 


around the horizon, another day, suggested the 


the lower edge of 


remnants of a hard, blue, scolloped rim to our 
saucer. In February, he sometimes can see 
great shadows on the north-east side of the 


mountains, forty miles off. The day has gone 


} 


by with its wind, like the wind of a cannon- 


ball. and now far in the west it blows: by that 
dun-colored sky you may track it... . In May, 
he notices great summer clouds in’ the sky, 
blocked 


white, glowing above, darker beneath, and the 


rhombeidal masses, er above tier, 


sun at times rises, in a rosaceous amber. In 


December, he sees the clearest and erispiest of 
winter skies; all kinds of figures are drawn on 
the blue ground with this fibrous white paint. 
He entersa dry, grassy hollow, open like a bow] 
to the sky. Everyday the sunset was studied: 


! 


. 

clothed in slightly rosaceous amber light, 
through a magnificent gorge, far, far away, as 
perchance may occur in pictures of the Spanish 
coast viewed from the Mediterranean, I see a 
city, the eternal city of the west, the phantom 
city, in whose streets no traveller has trod, over 
_ whose pavements the horses of the sun have al- 
ready hurried. Some Salamanca of the imag- 
ination.” 


He suggests a name for hisjournal: “It should 
be called Thinks-I-to-myself.” Again :—*Ever- 
greens would be a good title for my things, or, 
Gill-go-over-the-ground, Winter-green, Check- 
erberry, or Usnea lichens. Methinks there 
might be a chapter when [ speak of hens in 
| the thawy days and weather, on the chips,— 

called chickweed or plantain.” At times, he 
had a word for a bird or plant from a farmer. 
“If Minot speaks of it, Isee the green water 
,and reflected hills at once; for he has been 
there.” The-same farmer called the rush spar- 
row “the Huckleberry bird.” Another, the 
fruit of the Rubus sempervirens,“snake blackber- 
ries.” Ife hears a ‘“Cut-it-potter” from a golden 
| robin. 


The snow bantings are by some chris- 
tened “Knee-deeps,” and the white-throated 
sparrow's song is thus described: “Sow your 
wheat! peverel, peverel, peverel.” One fine 
old farmer gave his name of the big bittern, as 
and “baked plum-pudding bird ;” 


” 


“cow-poke, 
he, too, called the woodchuck, ‘squash-belly.” 
Minot (an authority) named the bittern or 


stake-driver, “Belcher-squelcher and they go, 
Slug-toot, Slug-toot, Slug-toot,”-—a phrase de- 
scribing the strange pumping politics of this 
fluviatile Paul Pry. The “locust Z——ing,” 
_ was one of Mr. Thoreau’s own words. He used 
“Zizagging,” to describe the peculiar flight of 
Devil’s-needles, (which insects are, he says, 
called demoiselles in France) other words he 
employs, not in general use, are “brattling”’ (ap- 


plied to the noise of ice on trees) “tussucky,” 
_«chankings, staddles, glyphs. gavel.” 

His humor was dry, and he delighted in in- 
'cidents that provoked it. One day, of the cat, 
—*She is full of sparrows and wants no more 
breakfast this morning, unless it be a saucer of 
milk,—the dear creature! I saw her studying 
The 
‘eat is a third bigger than a month ago, like a 
patriarch wrapped in furs.” 


ornithology between the corn rows... . 


His description of 
the snapping tartle and the horn-pout, belongs 
here: “Then, this murky lagune had put forth 
in the erection of his ventral fins, expanding 
suddenly under the influence of a more than 
vernal heat, and his tender white belly where 
he kept no eye, and the minister (the vulgar name 
tor horn-pout) syueaked his last. O what an 
eve was there, my countrymen ! buried in mud 
up to the lids, meditating on what ?— sleepless 
at the bottom of the pool, uf the lop of the bottom, 
directed heavenward, in no danger of motes. 
Suddenly a mud volcano swallowed him up, 
seized his midriff. He fell into those relentless 
jaws from which there is no escape, which ‘re- 
lax not even in death.” This account of the 
unsettled minister entombed in the gates of 
hell, is a simple statement of the fact, that in 
‘the pool at Hayward’s meadow, Mr. Thoreau 
observed an unusual commotion in the water, 
waded out and captured an immense turtle, 
| probably the very one so dangerous to the un- 
| fortunate pout. 

The forms of birds suggest relations. “Ina 
small flock ef blackbirds flying over, some ris- 
ing, others falling, vet all advancing together, 
one flock but many birds, some silent, others 


chucking, incessant alternation, This harmoni- 


ous movement as ina dance, this agreeing to 
differ, makes the charm of the spectacle to me. 
One bird looks fractional, naked, like a single 
ravelling from the web to which he belongs.” . . 
“A gull of pure white, a wave of foam in the 
i air: all wing like a birch-seale, and tail remark- 
ably absorbed.” le mistook two white ducks 
for the foaming crest of a wave: a small duck 
/(no doubt the dipper) seemed all neck and 
wings, "a winged rolling-pin.” Snow-buntings 
} 


he calls winged snow-balls, and inquires where 
‘ ] 


they pass the nights. He thinks the wings of 
the peet-weet appear double as they fly by vou, 
(an impression made on every one, now first 
deseribed.) The hawks had 


something truly March-like in it, "like a pro- 


scream of two 
longed blast or whistling of the wind through a 
erevice in the sky, which, like a cracked blue 
saucer overlaps the wood.” And he laments 
the death of some young hawks: “In vain were 
the brown spotted eggs laid; in vain were ve 
eradied in the loftiest pine of the swamp. 
Where are your father and mother ? will they 
hear of vour early death ? before ve had ac- 
quired your tull plaumage,—they who nursed 
and detended ye so faithfully 7" His winter 
companions are chickadees: ‘In a little busy 
flock of lisping birds, chickadees or lesser red- 
polls; even in a nut-hateh or downy wood- 
pecker, there would have been a sweet society 


Ilere 


plainly to keep 


for me. comes alittle flock of titmice 
me company, with their black 
eaps and throats, making them look top-heavy. 
restlessly hopping along the alders with a sharp, 
clear. lisping note.” The herring-gull flies off 
in a leisurely manner, stroking the air with his 
wings. He takes up a young partridge, which 
is two and a half inches long, and squats in 
his hand without winking, and looks in the clear, 


bl He 


dead blae jay in the road, finer than any work 


motionless well of its black eve. finds a 
of art in a lady's Loudoir, with its soft, light 
purplish blue, crest, and its dark blue or pur- 
plish secondaries (the narrow half) finely barred 
with dusky. Itis the more glorious to him, to 
livein Concord, because the jay is so splendidly 
painted. “IT hear my old acquaintance, the ow], 
hooting from the causeway in this serene hour, 
for all voice. How glad I am to hear him,— 
rather than the most eloquent man of the age.” 
He sees an eagle, circling or looping along west- 
ward.—hawks, sailing about in the clear air, 
looking white against the green pines like the 
seeds of the milkwaad. In the fall, he notes 
flocks of small biius, apparently, sparrows, or 


bobolinks, which make a musical clucking, 





and goldfinches are fitting about like 


leaves, and hopping up on to the bent grass 
stems in the garden, letting themselves down 
to the heavy heads, either shaking or picking 
out a sced or two, then alighting to pick it up. 
*They slide down, or let themselves down, foot 
over foot, as it were, with great flutiering, till 
they can peck at the head and release a few 
seeds, then alight to pick them up.” (Such un- 
deseribed actions will his master’s pen de- 


“now between two stupendous mountains of the scribe.) 


low stratum, under the evening red, (in July) 


| Not only flowers and birds, seasons and times 





i 


‘of day or night, but his human companions, im- 
pressed him while abroad, and he sometimes re- 


proached himself because he did not find any- 


thing attractive in certain trivial employments 


of men. 


“Why not see men standing in the sun and 
casting a shadow even as trees,—may not some 
light be reflected from them even as from the 

stems of trees. I rarely pass the shanty in the 
woods where human beings are lodged literally 
no better than pigs in a stye, without thinking 
of what significance are charity and almshouses ? 
, That there they live unmolested, in one sense so 
many degrees below the almshouse ! beneath char- 
ity. A certain wealth of nature, not poverty it 
suggests. Not to identify health and content- 
ment, aye, and independence, with the posses- 
sion of this world’s goods. _ It is not wise to waste 
compassion on tnem. . . The clothes with count- 
less patches which hailed trom—claimed descent 
from, were originally identical with pantaloons 
of mine. Hard are the times when the infant’s 
shoes are second-foot, truncated at the toes.” 
| There sits a stone-mason splitting Westford 
granite for fence-posts. Egypt has perhaps 
‘taught New England something in this matter. 
His hammer, his chisels, his wedges, his shames 
‘or half-rounds, his iron spoon; I suspect the 
tools are hoary with age, as with granite dust. 
There are many blocks lying there for him to 
split from end to end, and he will surely do it. 
But how many moral blocks are lying there in 
every man’s yard, which he surely will not split 
‘nor earnestly endeavor to split. Moral effort ! 
Difficulty to be overcome! Why men work in 
stone and sharpen their drills when they yo 
home to dinner.” 

“What can be more beautiful than any scen- 
ery inhabited by heroes! Any landscape would 
be glorious to me, if I were assured that its sky 
was arched over a single hero.” g 
| .... Minot ised the word gavel, to de- 
/scribe a parcel of stalks cast on the ground to- 
day. His are good old English words. I was ad- 
| iring his corn-stalks disposed about the barn to 
i dry, such a clear and handsome green. He is 
‘the most practical farmer that I know, and does 
nothing with haste and drudgery, but as if he 
loved it. He has not too much land to trouble 
him, too much work to do, no hired man or boy. 
| He cares not so much to raise a large crop as 
|to do his work well. He knows every pin and 
jnail in his barn. If another linter is to be floor- 
}ed he lets no hired man rob him of that amuse- 
‘ment, but he goes slowly to the woods, and at 
his leisure selects a pitch-pine tree, cuts it and 
/ hauls it to the mill, and so he knows the history 
‘of his barn-floor. Farming is an amusement 
which has lasted him longer than gunning or 

fishing. Ie is never in a hurry to get his gar- 
den planted, and yet it is always planted soon 
‘enough, and nope in the town is so beautifully 
clean. He always prophesies a failure of the 
lerops and yet is satisfied with what he gets. 
' The seed of weeds is no longer in his soil. He 
jloves to walk in a swamp in windy weather, 
}and hear the wind groan through the pines. He 
indulges in no luxury of food, or dress, or furni- 
ture, yet he is not penurious, but merely sim- 


ple. He is not poor, for he does not want 
riches. With never-failing rheumatism and 


trembling hands, he seems yet to enjoy peren- 


nial health.” 
| “saw them making hoops for powdeg-casks 
| of alder and the sprouts of the white birch: I 


1 


| for a particular purpose. 


j 
' 


' «There may be a few Kalmias. 


am pleased to find that the artisan has good 
reason for preferring some material to another, 
I found Hosmer cart- 
ing out manure from under his barn to make 
}room for the winter. Ile said he was tired of 
farming, he was too old; and he quoted the 


;saying of Webster, that he had never eaten 


the bread of idleness for a single day.” 


of some naturalists. men of Jowers to plants, if by 
] ) 


Ile says he has no objection to give the names 


i their lives they have identified themselves with 


them. 

dut it must be 
done very sparingly, or rather discriminatingly. 
And no man’s name might be used, who has not 


‘been such a lover of flowers, that the flowers 


this love. . 


themselves may be supposed thus to reciprocate 
Some rare plants seem to love cer- 


' tain localities, as if the original Conant had been 
/a botanist, and endeavored to form an arbore- 


} tum, a natural arboretum. 


While the farmer is 


j 7 rar 

concerned about the crops which his fields bear, 
| Twill be concerned about the fertility of my hu- 
;man farm. I will watch the winds and the rains 


fill the air with fragrance tor centuries. 


as they affect the crop of thought, the crop of 
crops; ripe thoughts which glow and rustle and 
Is it 
a drought—how long since we had a rain ; what 


‘is the state of the springs; are the low springs, 


lye . “+ 
from their opportunities. 


high? The vale of Tempe and Arcady is not 
farther off, than are the conscious lives of men, 
Is there such virtue 


iin raking cranberries that those men’s industry 
iwhom I now see on the meadow, rhall reprove 


‘my idleness ? 
‘lite of Achilles or Nestor. 
j spring-tide s and his re ap-tile rs the forme r some time s 


Every one may live either the 
Has not the poet his 


comning with the winds of heaven to produce those 


{ ¢ ‘ ¥ : 
imemorable high-tide x of the calendar, which leave 


their marks for ages. when all Broad Street is sub- 


| merged and incalculable damage done the camimon 
shipping ofthe mind? .. It chanced just then that 
'T heard the tolling of a distant tuneral bell and 


they are carrying a corpse to the church-vard 


from one of the houses that I see, and its serious 


(the beauty of the abode that is appointed him.’ 


sound was more in harmony with the scenery, 
than any ordinary bustle could have been. It 
suggested that man must dic to his present lite, 
betore he can appreciate his opportunitics and 


—- <> oe Se - 


NAUSHON AND CUTTYHUNK. 


We copy below trom the -ldrcrtiser some in- 


‘teresting details concerning the two islands 


‘named above.—the largest of the group of 


Elizabeth Islands. within the limits of the coun- 
tv ot Dukes. 
ber Bierstadt’s fine painting of Gosnold’s fleet 


Do any of our readers remem- 


sailing among these islands ? The Governor” 


of Naushon. is Mr. John M. Forbes, whose 
“summer residence and shooting ground is on that 
island. 

The oldest settlement in the state is the last 
to apply to the legislature for a charter. The 
Elizabeth islands in| Buzzard’s Bay.—which 
have borne since 1602 the name of that virgin 
queen w hose reign extended the arts. the arms, 
the piractes and the discoveries of England over 
the world.—appear in 1864 before the General 
Court of Massachusetts to ask that they may 
receive the modest rights conferred on a sepa- 
rate township. One of these islands alone, 
Naushon, is said to pay a thousand dollars into 
the treasury of the town of Chilmark. to which 
they are ali attached; and, on the other hand, 
it is said that Chilmark finds no occasion to 
spend more than twenty in Naushon. How- 
ever adventurous the young people of Naushon 
may be it must be difficult for them to go to 
their district school and return in the same day. 
For the distance must be more than twenty 
miles, of a somewhat difficult navigation. The 
Governor of that island is distinguished for his 
patriotism, and he belongs to a family distin- 
cuished for skillin navigation. It must require 
both navigation and patriotism to help a man 
through the duty of a voyage to the polls at 
, Chilmark.—and the return. 

These Elizabeth islands, without so large a 
population as the State of Virginia, the other 

}community to which the great queen stood god- 
mother, have, on the whole done much more to 
‘give credit to her name. Certainly at the 
‘present moment their honest population stands 
‘much higher in the regard of honest men, for 
the virtues of loyalty and Christian honor on 
\which the Sidneys and Raleighs of her time 
had most reason to pride themselves. It was, 


‘ 


these islands, that which was known by the velop the whole body in a uniform healthy way. 
—— as Quawek, — tag ie ast He is expected also to exercise a watchful care 

' Of Massachusetts was made. the island were re SER RE PR A 

be teamtiink then, asMaiilion ie anid to be now, over the health and habits of every individual 
we can well understand why Bartholomew 
Gosnold, with a continent to choose in, selected 
it as the starting-point, the capital and metrop- 

olis, of a n: w civilization. 

In this island is a lake of brackish water, 
fresh enough to drink, and in this lake is an is- 
land, both properly known by the name of 
Poocutohhunkunnoh, a name readily under- 
stood by the readers of Eliot’s Bible. The in- 
convenience of the initial and closing syllables 
of this name in familiar conversation, has, in 
_ the course of centuries, rubbed the word down 

into the easier abbreviation of "Cuttyhunk ; and 
the superiority in sound of this name has led to 
its transfer for the less euphonious name of 
Quawek. So that in popular use the name 
Cuttyhunk is applied to the whole island. 

| Gosnold made the maiden experiment of the 
| Virgin, Queen’s colonization of New England 
, on the little island Poocutohhunkunnoh, in the 
| lake of the same name in the island of Quawek, 
'-—all three, as we have said, now called Cutty- 
hunk, by quiet people whorfind it peculiarly 
difficult to mind their P’s and Q’s. 

Of this settlement, Gabriel Archer, who was 
one of the colonists, gives the following ac- 
count under date of May 28, 1602:— 

“This island in the western side admitteth from one to the other, in such a manner as to 
|some increeks or sandy coves, so girded, as 
| (that) the water in some places of each side | 
|meeteth, to which the Indians from the main ac 
| do oftentimes resort for fishing of crabs. There | At Amherst the students exercise in four 
'is eight fathoms very near the shore, and the classes of about fifty in each, and these are di- 
| latitude here is 41 degrees, 11 minutes; the | yjded into four divisions, each class having a 
| breadth from sound to sound in. the western | 

part is not passing a mile at most, altogether 

|unpeopled and disinhabited. It is overgrown | 
/ with wood and rubbish, viz. oaks, beech, wal- 

‘nut, witch-hazel, sassafras and cedars, with 

i divers other of unknown names. The rubbish : . 
pak: ; ‘ Ke a systematic manner, and then ten minutes, by 
is wild peas, young sassafras, cherry trees, vines, | 5” : 
_eglantines, gooseberry bushes, hawthorn, honey- | It is 
isuckles, with others of like quality. The herbs | intended to mix in with these exercises no small 
and roots are strawberries, raspberries, ground: amount of amusement and sometimes real fun; 
win: alexander, taney; &e., without count. In the odd, grotesque, and comical, producing 
| this island is a stage or pond of fresh water, in | Gi % 
}circuit two miles, on the one side got distant 
‘from the sea thirty yards. in the centre of which | tion to see who will excel in certain pertorm- 
jis a rocky islet, containing near an acre of ances, which frequently creates great enthu- 
| ground full ot wood, on which we begun our | : ; 
‘hut or place of abode.” | 

A more recent account by a writer in 1 
describes the islet in the pond as,— 

“A high islet surrounded by a rocky margin! Military drill is also more or less practiced por- 
and covered with a very rich soil, in which was 4 


student,—correcting as far as he can, all ex- 
posures and tendencies to disease in its incipient 
stages, and securing, if possible, a careful ob- 


servance of all the great laws of life and health. 


No language can express the importance to the 
young student of having such a wateh and coun- 
sel always at hand. Tow many impair or break 
down their constitutions in college from habits 
connected with their hours of study, or modes 
of exercise, or want of proper attention to diet, 
or sleep, or ot some other physical law ! 

This system of gymnastics as here practiced, 
is intended to call into exercise every muscle of 
the body, in accordance with the laws which 


the Creator has established for their highest de- 
velopment. These exercises must be so varied 
as not to weary,—changing from slow to rapid 
movement, and then from one set of muscles to 
another; it must be done by a whole class with 
| a uniformity, and in such a manner as to create 
| a zest and heartiness in its performance. Dumb 
| bells, clubs, poles or guns are used, changing 
give the greatest interest and variety to the ex- 


ercises. 


captain, and each division a leader, with the 
One halt 


hour each day is occupied with these exercises, 


Professor in charge of the whole. 
—twenty minutes or so, by a class together in 
individuals in a great variety of ways. 


shouts of laughter. Again: there is the ambi- 


siasm, and what may seem singular, the very 
' . . Be 

817 | persons who may eclipse all others in certain 
| 


jfeats, will fail entireiy in other performances. 


ions ot the ve; 
(growing [July 23.] the wild gooseberry, the | arts = - 8 a etteet thne f Pa. 
/grape, elder, mallows, primrose, eglantine, tar- | MEE DRS DCR Sees ras far of this 
irow, sumach, wild parsnip, beach plum, wild physical training at Amherst ? 
, cherry, wild pea, Solomon’s seal, the convolvu- | enumerate only a few of the first fruits—the 
lus, thoroughwort and red clover. The stuinp 
‘of ared cedar stood near the shore, and we), ; 
; es , . of vears, even extending through several gen- 
| brought home a piece of it as'aremembrance of | +, é © ; 
the expedition.” | erations. 
We copy this botanical statement at length | vantages to the student in way of successful 
as an exposition of Archer's “rubbish.” 
| If we rightly understand these ancient nar- 
jratives,—they regarded as one island those 
which are now generally ranked as two,—viz., | 
|Cuttyhunk and that next to it. ;more thoroughly, too, in the same number o, 
| Brereton, another of the colonists, describes | 
| the spot at somewhat more length than Archer, 
| thus :— : Siege - 
| Sein hence we went to another island, to| wards give to the constitution of the student, 
the north-west of this and within a league or 
| two of the main, which we found to be greater | 
jthan before we imagined, being sixteen En- 
'glish miles, at the least, in compass ; for it con- 
jtaineth many pieces or necks of land which 
differ nothing from several islands, saving that | 
certain banks of small breadth do, like bridges, ' 
‘join them to this island. On the outsides of 
| this island are many plain places of grass, abun- 
/dance of strawberries an! other berries before 
/mentioned. In mid-May we did sow in this is- 
‘land (for a trial) in sundry places, wheat, bar- | to an even, healthy state, it prevents disease 
‘ley, oats and pease. which, in fourteen days, | p 
/were sprung up nine inches and more. The 
soil is fat and lusty, the upper crust of gray 
,cdlor but a foot or Jess in depth, of the color of 
our hemp lands in England, and being thus apt 
for these and the like grains; the sowing or 
setting, after the ground is cleared, is no great- 
ler labor than if you should set or sow in one of, 
(our best prepared gardens in England. This! 
‘island is full of high timbered oaks, their leaves 
{thrice as broad as ours, cedars straight and 
itall; beach, elm, holly, walnut trees in abun- 
‘dance, the fruit as big'as ours, as appeared by 
those we found under the trees which had lain 
jall the vear ungathered ; hazel-nut trees, cherry 
itrees, the leaf. bark and bigness not differing 
‘from ours in England, but the stalk beneath. 
| the blossoms or fruit at the end thereof, like a! 
jcluster of grapes, forty or fifty in a bunch. 
| Sassafras trees, great plenty all the island over, 
a tree of high price and profit; also divers other ' 
fruit trees, some of them with strange barks of 
‘an orange color, of feeling soft and smooth like 
velvet; inthe thickest part of these woods you 
may see a furlong or more round about. On 
the northwest sile of this island, near to the 
jsea side, is a standing lake of fresh water, al- 
‘most three English miles.” 
We cannot but think that this interesting 

group of islands, both as a matter of honor and | 
of convenience, Geserves separate incorporation. tenances, indicating that the vital currents, en 


We can now 


full results can be known only by a long series 


We here pass over the immediate ad- 
} 





study—how much easier, and more efficient the 


brain work, improved by such exercises, so that 


the student will accomplish twice as much, and 


hours; and then, the permanent improvement 


such training of four years may every after- 
D> . . . 


prolonging his life, perhaps, many years. 

First: There has already been great improve- 
ment in the general health of the students. 
' Scarcely any severe disease or sickness has pre- 
vailed there since the introduction of these ex- 


ercises. The principal cause of illness has been 
colds, and these, slight, or easily thrown off by 
Where the vitality of the 
system is kept up by regular muscular exercise 


prompt treatment. 


from taking effect, and whenever any portion 
of the body is affected, nature is more power- 
ful to throw off the attack. No epidemic can 
prevail to any extent in such a community, and 
| fever, dyspepsia, and consumption even, stands 
but little chance of finding victims. 

The Professor in this departument has fo: 
several years kept a careful account of every 
case of illness, the cause and the number o 
days the student has been disabled, and the 
results are surprising. It is questionable whether 
there can be-tound another community of ove: 
two hundred persons in the country or world, 
where for the four last years so little sickness 
or complaints of any kind have existed. 


There are sti!l other evidences of an improvec 
Within 


vear or two, a marked change has appeares 


sanitary condition of the students. 


very generally in their countenances,—a chang 
at once perceptible to any stranger only visit 
ing here on commencement days. Instead « 
‘the pale and sallow complexion once very com 
‘monly seen, with an oveasional lean and hag 
gard look, you now witness fresh, healthy coun 
SS os < RDU iv SRR a a 
PHYSICAL CULTURE AT AMHERST COLLEGE. | 
The subject of physical education is attract- 
It is found that 


ae riched by nutrition and oxygen, have a free an 
equal circulation throughout the whole system 

Another evidence of improvement is a Leite 
appetite. 


keepers—some 
i 


ing more and more attention. It is the testimony of boarding-hous 


‘all mental ‘and moral attainments are but of who have been there twent 
little value, without a good physical system to years or more—that students now have a mor 


‘sustain and apply them. The war, which is reywar and natural appetite than formerly— 


‘now absorbing so much attention. is to have a manifested not so much in the quantity con 
sumed, as a better relish for plain, substanti: 


A marked change of thi 


'wondertul effect in showing the importance of 
having a sound and well-developed physical sys- and wholesome food. 
! i=) a . . 


tem among all young men, And in order to se- kind has been observed in some students eve: 


‘eure such a development, it becomes necessary during their college course. 
Another still stronger evidence of improve 
inent isin the “vital statistics’ taken of eac 


The following tabi 


to attend to physical exercises in early lite. A 
, Very gratifying commencement has already been 
student twice every year. 
schools, as well as in a few of the higher insti-| will give an idea of the several points exan 
‘ined; we have here presented the average ¢ 
perhaps of fifty persons. 


‘made in some of our primary and grammar 


i tutions of learning. The most prominent among 


lthese is Amherst College, where the experi- | each class, composed 


ment, now for four vears has had a most tri- 











eS > 2. > 
umphant success. The peculiar features of the | 2 2 i | 
. *, = = 3 = ] 
system as practiced here may be thus described: 32% se @ 
Sie 2 ss : x . hats ee. eee he H 
| A large and commedious gymnasium was first : Sieeieens | 
erected, and furnished with all the customary tee 
apparatus and conveniences which should ac- gS Pigaeteacs S 
‘company such an establishment. Upon the ae ale eves | 
BS ge ge a ioe 4 P 2 Ee 1 S & & & | Age, in years. < 
second floor of this building. is a large hall 2 St ea = 
5d . S A SE — co» a RRs. 28 See 
where a company of filty or more could be Cee j aa 
er? ? : : eo ee ee . b 
drilied together svstematically. And to give & | a ee Weight, in pounds. 8 
: x ‘ i = ae = 3B @ | 
the thing character and permanence, the trus- a= S| 5 
H a . . is] 
E68 C . . ) ; t 
tees created a profe ssorship for this department, , ot peace Height, in feet. . 
and incorporated the exercises and instruction 2 | 8 2 & 2 | - 
here given, as a part of the regular college ~ | ee | 5 
i } ? ; Sf Ree SR ini ees 
studies. The Professor isathoroughly educated) = = Ee EE AEE Eis csi tes suman 
et ‘ pioneers = suk = | a 
physician. a member of the College Faculty.) © ee ee 
7 ne } a 
and his department placed under college laws.; = | = = = = Arm girth, ininches & 
~o that the exercises here are as obligatory upon = = = 3 8 = : Sere nyt 3 
students as lessons in the classics “a j | - 
all students as lessons in the classics or mathe = | ss = = | Forearm girth, in = 
matics. Attendance and deportment here are = = ge Se eee & 
Ds 3 Si = z = = ! - 
marked and enter into the rank and scholar- B : -=— ——__-——_— 3 
: : . . F ns ms «ese & tt Ske - & 
ship of the student as much as performances in| 3 | 5 5 BA | ars patel aan ee 
. . £ aoe aS 
any other requirements of college. ge Se ee” ae a 
| This Professor is to give lectures in anatomy, & | & # 8 8 | 
4 Se i Lets Same & > © & | Power of Lungs. 
physiology, and hygiene: to give instruction in = |e@eseee] 
- Sits a woe “a 6 | &8s 6s $s 1 pic ae 
elocution as far as training the vocal organs: | 
'to act as the medical adviser of the college gen-,| 5 = = © FS | Weight lifted. 


| erally, and to employ his knowledge of the hu- 
|man system, in instituting and directing regu-| 


1 
} 


There are other advantages from gymnasti 


las we have said, on one of the outermost of ‘lar physical exercises, best calculated to de- exercises, besides that of health. Such train- ' know is a great Buck, and pretty good-looking. 


‘ing gives not only agility and strength to all’ 
the muScles of the system, but a quick and 
ready control of them, thereby begetting an 


“Yesterday I behave extremely ill in God's 
most holy church for I would never attend my- 
self nor let Isabella ettend which was a great 
| crime for she often, often tells me that when to 

or three are geathered together God is in_ the 
midst of them, and it was the very same Divil 
that tempted Job that tempted me I am sure; 
but he resisted Satan though he had boils and 
many many other misfortunes which I have es- 
caped.... I am now going to tell you the 
horrible and wretched plaege (plague) that my 
multipheation gives me you can’t conceive it 
the most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 
7 it is what nature itself cant endure.” 

“The Divil is curced and all works. 'T isa 
fine work .Veiwton on the profecies. 1 wonder if 
there is another book of poems comes near the 
Bible. The Divil always girns at the sight of 

‘the Bible.” +Miss Potune” (her “simpliton” 
triend) “is very fat; she pretends to be very 
learned. She says she saw a stone that dropt 
from the skies; but she is a good Christian.” 
Here come her views on church government: 
*An Annibabtist is a thing I am not a member 
of—L am a Pisplekan (Episcopalian) just now, 
and” (O you little Laodicean and Latitudina- 
rian!) “a Prisbeteran at Kirkcaldy °” 

“Thompson is a beautiful author, and Pope, 
but nothing to Shakespear, of which I have a 
little knolege. Macbeth is a pretty composi- 
tion, but awtul one,” “The Newgate Calendar 
is very instructive.” (!) “A sailor ealled here 
to say farewell; it must be dreadful to leave 
his native country when he might get a wife; 
or perhaps me, for [love him very much. Bat 
OL forgot, Isabella forbid me to speak about 
love.” This antiphlogistic regimen and lesson 
is it! to learn by our Maidie, for here she sins 
again: “Love isa very papithatick thing” (it 
is almost a pity to correct this into pathetic), 
“as well as troublesome and tiresome—but O 
Isabeila forbid me to speak of it.” 

Here is some more of her prattle : “I went into 
Isabella’s bed tomake her smile like the Genius 
; LR IS oa — | Demedicus” (the Venus de Medicis) “or the 
of trouble and dissipation ; again, it serves, with | statute in an ancient Greece. but she fell asleep 


easy and graceful carriage of the body, as well 
as of all the movements of the limbs. _ In other 
words, it cultivates the most important elements 
of true politeness, in the natural and dignified 
carriage of the body, in the easy and graceful 
movement of the limbs, together with those ex- 
pressions and actions which constitute the high- 
est style of eloquence whether in conversation 
or oratory. 

Connected with the advantage just stated 
there is a very important element of character 
acquired by this physical training—that is, se’ 
reliance. Tt is not the possession of good health 

and a sound constitution, however advantageous 
these may be to success, so much as the snow!l- 
edge and control of every physical poareer, obtained 
by years of gymnastic exercises, that gives that | 
real self-reliance which sustains one under all 
‘circumstances and emergencies in lite. The 
full force of this statement can be appreciated 
only by those who have had experience in pub- 
lic life, and passed through changes that are not 
uncommon at the present day. There is an- 
other, a very important advantage incidental to 
this training, that has a powerful influence in 
the matter of government. 

It is found that a requiar system of qymnastic 
exercises operates in Various ways, as a power- 
ful auxiliary in the way of discipline; that it 
answers as a kind of satety valve to let off, in 
an innocent way, that excess of animal spirits | 
which is characteristic of some youny men, and | 


which not untrequently leads them into places 


forth, so that | awoke her trom a comfortable 
: } ; nap. All was now hashed up again, but again 
iextent as to prodace weariness, so that the in- | se ei ae 
,_. j way anger barst forth at her bidiag me get up. 
HISS)} She begins thus lofiuly :— 


it tends to strengthen certain parts that are un- 


. . |- * : 
others, as a kind of regulator to the system,}in my very face, at which my anger broke 


exercising certain parts of the body to such an 


dividual seeks repose; and with another ¢ 


“Death the righteous love to see, 

naturally weak, and by these very improve-| But trom it dota the wicked tlee. 

ments, serves to equalize and regulate all the Then suddeniy breaks off asif with laughter,— 
' 


forces of nature. A “Tam sure they fly as fast as their legs cau carry them! 








“There isa thing I love to see,— 


There is still another means of disciplin# ; 
That is, our monkey esteh a flea! 


’ 
which such a departinent in any institution at- | 
be “T love in Isa’s hed to lie.— 
Od, sueh a joy and luxury! 
The bottom of the bed I sleep, 
And with great eare within L creep ; 
Oft L embrace her feet of lillys, 
But she has goton ail the pillya. 
Her neck L never can embrace, 
But I do hug her feet in place.’ 


fords. more efficient and comprehensive than all | 


the others combined. Such a sysiem of exer- 


cises sets up a standard of law for se If-qovern-| 
ment. No by-laws or code of ethics established 
by any human teacher or justitution can com- | 
CoLp 


S@ream GuaArps, has given the world a very 


pare in autoority or final appeal to those grea’,| CoLronen FREMANTLE, OF THE 


natural, primeval laws engraved upon our con- 
stitutions by the Creator. These physical ex-| amusing book on the Southern Confederacy, 


ercises are based upon the great laws of life and | which Bradburn of New York has just reprint- 


health, which are a part of the will and govern-| ed. It seems that the Colonel is the author of 
ment of God, as much as the ten conmand- that account of the battle of Gettysburg which 


ments. It will be seen at once what a power appeared in Blackwood some months since, 
i aa | 


the instructor has over the conscience and reason |) and which here inakes the eon lusion of his three 


of a student thus trained. Besides, in every hundred pages. There is a fine air of Boswell 
school and institution, there are various misde-| about the Colonel, he sets down with the ut- 
meanors and overtacts which may not come) most naive‘e the most horrible and the most lu- 
under any formal rule, with plausible excuses dicrous experiences, never dreaming, apparent- 
ly, that he ean be criticised. That he is a con- 


vincing writer, nobody can say ; nor is his accu- 


for the same; but here, in the laws of our ewn | 
being, we have always at hand a standard of 
appeal. It is based upon that sacred injune | racy to be relied on implicitly ; but he gives us 
tion, “Do thyse?f no harm.” Every well in-| much information about the Southern great 
He saw talked with Magruder, 


laws of physiology, will see the great import- Houston, Johnston, Bragg, Polk, Hardie, Beau- 


formed teacher, and especially one versed in the | men. andl 
ance of such a standard of law tor discipline. , regard, Benjamin, Davis, Lee, Longstreet, and 
Said President Felton, shortiy beiore his de- om iny more; and his pictures of them are worth 
cease, “Sach a system of physical exercises | preserving. So are his general views of South- 
thoroughly understood and applied by the mem- ‘ern lite and manners, which must have enlight- 
bers of Harvard University, would aid me in| ened the Enelish friends cf the South more 
the matter of discipline in this great institution | than all Mr. Spence’s essays. 

more than anything else.” | It is evident that kidnapping and hanging 
/men without trial, and leaving their bodies to 


be devoured by dogs, is a little too Homeric tor 





| an officer ofthe Cold Stream Guards; so he is 
jhannted for wecks by the remembrance of 
| +Montgomery,”as he ecffaim, and his barbarous 
| murder, but he, apparently, looks upon it as an 
‘error in judgment, merely. Colonel Duff said 
Let our readers com- 


Hiterarn Lebielv. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


} New York: Harper & Brothers. 
; AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND Corresponprence or Lyuty Beecner, 
D.D. Etited by Charies Beecher. With Hlustrations. In 
| twovols. Vol. I. 
A Porviar II\pnooxk or tae New Testament. 
Canning Mc Vhorter. 


his boys meant well.” 
pare this account of the murder of Captain 
| Montgomery of Texas, with that which we pub- 
i lished last August, and see what a set of ras- 
pyr cece ne Sek baton aes. ae Literature and | als this English gentleman fraternized with. 

j Colonel Fremantle landed at the mouth of 


By George 


Providence: George H. Whitney. 


RODE Istany iN THE Repetition. By Edwin W. Stone, of the Rio Grande, and travelled north-west 
the First Resiment, Rhode Island Light Artillery. throuch the confederacy to Gettysburg, visiting 


M FE i a 6 all the forts and armies on the way, except 
ALARJORIE FLEMING 15 the story o Sc "6 a . 
hordes MY Of Svott: Ile apolowzizes for the troublesome 


| teed, fee “4 Sci Vicksburg. 
little friend of that name, as told, with frequent]... py . ? 

. . ‘ institution of slavery, which he declares the 

quotations from her diary and letters by John a wie Na gt . 

: : South will modify, when & becomes independent. 


Brown, the Scotch magazine writer, whose 
Ile 


has chosen a charming subject, and the pas- 


nea ay hac f Bote /We have no doubt of it, and bespeak for the 
Hooks have had some fame in this country. : yd ee 

Colonel the place of British minister to Jeffer- 
ee ; son Davis. 

sages he quotes are wonderfully good and fanny, Be sae 

| Gustavi Atmarp in finishing the Jndian 
Chief. the last of his. Mexican stories, declares 


riving us a clear picture of the extraordinary 
child who wroie them; but we must enter our! 
protest against Dr. Brown's style, which aims. that bis hero is meant tor the gallant Count Gas- 
to bs arch and is only affected; to be pathetic | tonde Rousset Boulbon, whose exploits in Mex- 


and is only stilted. The quotations condemn jeo a dozen years ago heralded the French oc- 
The novels of Aimard are 
written with spirit and are full of interest. Pe- 
ierson has publish ‘the Indian Chief in good 


eating ice cream with a battered spoon. O type. andina tolerable translation. 


the context where they stand; they are naive.! cupation of 1863. 
ss ‘ 


it is stiff and artificial. We get much instorma- 


tion. but the gettting it gives us wry faces, like 


that our writers would learn the charms of sim- 


Vine 


ici i THIE - the Rev. George Croly, is 
plicity ! especially SALATHIEL, by the Rev. Georg y, 


another of Peterson's cheap publications. Our 
gray-haired readers may remember its first ap- 


when they deal with that 
most Arcadian of al! things, the childish expe- 
riences of afine girl. Some of our readers have 1 the f. ‘t 
‘ 7 ‘ . Pra fpr eo tw ‘ore ve or d the fame 1 
doubtless seen the whole brochure in the Liv-! pearance two score years azo, a d. Yet 
< " ‘ ew ie »hy a; deserved. e 
ing Agqe—nevertheless, we will select some of then had,—a fame ot Seber oe: f 
“Pet Marjorie’s” gems. it has the fascination of the most maou’ 0 
5 Maidic” ; for : ‘all the Christian legends for its subject,—the 
ere is Maidie’s first letter before she was, ,._. a : 
: Ik re is tidie firs etter before she was | Ewige Jude as the Germans call him whom we 
six. The spelling unaltered, and there are no . ‘ 
3 x This sombre char- 
“commoes. 


“My peak Isa.—I now sit down to answer 
all vour kind and beloved letters which you was 


so goo! as to write to me. This is the first 
There 


style the Wandering Jew. 
acter has flitted across the page of Wordsworth 
and Shelley. Wilhelm Muller and Eugene Sue, 
: * ‘to. say nothing of others. Croly has had less 
tune T ever wrote a letter in my Life. yen: bi’ | tof th 2sent 
are a great many Girls in the Square, and they ‘success than most: the best par = e — 

cry just like a piz when we are under the pain- volume is a little story by Henry Neele, entitled 

£5 . S . ‘ z nies 
fui necessity of putting it to Death. Miss Po- Ty¢ Magician's Visiter. 


tune, a Lady of my acquaintance, praises me | 
dreadfully. I repeated something out of Dean) Saran Tytver’s Papers for Thoughtful 
Switt, and she said I was fit for the stage, and Girls, is a neat volume, adorned with the half 
you may think I was primmed up with majes- EE eae 5 of Millais. 
itick Pride, but upon my word I felt mysclfe | clumsy, ha eS eae 
turn a little birsay—birsay is a word which is; The stories are quiet and well told, the moral- 
a word that William compozed which i3 as you izing is a trifle too much, and the English not 
may suppose a little enraged. This horrid taxol the purest. Dean Alford must look 
simpliton says that my Aunt is beautifull, which | eile soot Gi We sthe Siclatin 
is intirely impossible, for that is not her na-/ after his fellow subject trom \o ; 
ture.” | 
Here are bits from her Diary at Brachead: ; 
—The dav of my existence here has been de- (a translation) by Leypoldt, im his elegant man- 
lightfal and enchanting. On Saturday I ex- ner, are as full of enthusiasm as the hook just 
pected no less than three well-made Bucks. the mentioned is wanting in it. The. fair author 
— of whom is here advertised. Mr. Geo. any eae ae “stories of Bach, Mozart, 
rakey (Craigie.) and Wm. Keith, and Jn. 
Keith.—the first is the funniest of every one of | Haydn, Glick, Beethoven and other famous 
them. Mr. Crakey and walked to Crakyhall! composers, which, if not always probable are 
(Craigichall), hand in hand in Innocence and! none the less charming. 
matitation (meditation) sweet thinking on the | 
kind love which flows in our tender-hearted , 
mind which is overtlowing with majestic pleas | arain with a new novel, William Allair. 


ure no one was eve lite to me in the hole | : . af 
peopel a a rte re Cech y vou must) SHe Can contrive to write so many is a puzzle to 


' us, who cannot find time even to read them. 





Exrse Porxo’s Musical Sketches published 


Mrs. Hexny Woop is before the public 
How 
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(B™ Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 


PAYMENT OF COLORED TROOPS. 


The whole community has been very much 
surprised by the action of Gen. WiLsoN on the 
payment of colored troops in the Senate on 
Saturday last. We shall publish next week a 
full report of the debate from the Globe, confin- 
ing ourselves now to a brief statement of the 
matter. 

The proposition before the Senate was that 
tolored troops shall receive the same pay “other 
than bounty,” as other soldiers “during the 
whole time when they shall be or shall have 
been in the service.” Mr. Conness, of Cali- 
fornia, moved to strike out these last quoted 
words and insert, “from and after the passage of 
this act.” At the suggestion of Mr. Sumner 
Mr. Conness withdrew this amendment, when 
Mr. Sumner proposed the following: 

Provided, With regard to all past services, 
it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of War that such persons at the time of 
being mustered into the service of the United 
States were led to suppose that in fact they 
were enlisted under the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 22, 1861, as volunteers in the army 
of the United States. 

Pending this announcement Mr. Wilson seems 
to have requested Mr. Sumner to withdraw the 
amendment, that he might offer one making the 
full pay date from January 1. This Mr. Sum- 
ner declined to do, desiring a vote upon his 
The vote was had and it wasre- 
Mr. Wilson then of- 
Sumner then re- 


amendment. 
jected without a count. 
fered his amendment. Mr. 
newed his amendment slightly modified, as_fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That in all cases of past services, 
when it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of War by the actual papers of en 
listment, that such persons were enlisted as vol- 
unteers under the act of July, 1861, the pay 
promised by that act shall by allowed trom the 
commencement of that service. 

This amendment was rejected by a vote of 
16 to 21. 
matter till next week. 


With this statement we leave the 


a 


THE HAUPT-HAMILTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have placed on the outside portions of 
the correspondence unearthed by the Gwynn 
affair. Mr. Haupt, who denounces the treat- 
ment of him by the State of Massachusetts as 
“INFAMOUS,” is now a petitioner for legislative 
favors. It is not very pleasant to learn that 
such aman as Edward Ham lton is shown, in 
this correspondence to have been, should hate 
so long held office and had influence in. the 
State. 
his discharge from the office he held, now un- 


Those gentlemen who tried to procure 


derstand the nature of the lobby influences 
which defeated the attempt ; and they will feel 
if they ever doubted, how fully they were jus- 
tified in the attempt, and yet sce with what 
virtuous indignation he resents the injustice 
done to his friend Dr. Gwynn, by the Treas- 
ury Department. We quote the close of a let- 
ter in the Washington Star. We don’t quite 
see how Mr. Hamilton’s rights have been out- 
raged unless it be that the imprisonment of. his 
friend Gwynn interfered with his furnishing 
money to make up ILamilton’s deficiencies. 
Here is the extract: 

As an American citizen T feel t at my dear- 
est rights have been shamefully outraged : as a 
friend of the Administration, | blush that it pers 
mitted such an outrage; asa republican, 1 will 
never cease to denounce such acts or the men 
who are responsible tor them. 

Epwarp Hasminton, 
of Roxbury, near Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor of the Star, Washington, D. C. 


‘‘WHAT DIFFERENT COUNSELS IN DOCTORS.” 

“Having suffered many things of many phy- 
sicians,” Theodore’ Parker in Europe, in 1859, 
wrote the above words. in his diary. , He added 
thereto this commentary. 

“Last October, Dr. Bowditch wanted me to 
go to the West Indies, Dr. J. Jackson not. 

For hypophosphites—Dr. Flint. ot Boston, 
Dr. Bigelow, of Paris. 

Against hypophosphites— Dr. Louis. of Paris. 

Indifferent or doubttul— Drs. Bowditch, Cab- 
ot, Moleschott. 

For cod-liver oil—Cabot,. (moderate.) 

Against cod-liver oil—Drs. Louis and Big- 
elow. 

Some think Jongh’s is the best preparation of 
the cod-liver oil. Dr. Molesehott thinks him a 
hambug and a liar. his oil good for nothing. 
Bigelow recommends Bordeax wine: Moleschort, 
Malaga before Bordeaux: Bigelow and Cabot, 
Jackson and Bowditch, whiskey, brandy, ete.: 
Moleschott, pilled barley.” 7 : 

Mr. Parker's pathway, with such fingerposts 
must have seemed clear. The same embarrass- 
ment he felt has been realized by many pa- 
tients who take the advice of “many physicians.’ 
But the impotence of surgical science has not 
been so fully illustrated in our time as ia the 
matter of the Malden murder. Look at the 
leading facts about it: 

I. Dr. Burpee examined the boy before he 
was dead, and found a pistel-shot had entered 
his temple. He found no other. 

Il. Dr. Sullivan examined shortly afterdeath, 
and swore, with more than ordinary professional 
positiveness, that no ball entered the temple, but 
that one departed thence, and that the shot en- 
tered behind the ear. *Dr. Burpee, then, not 
upon knowledge trom examination, but because 
Dr. Sullivan swore it to be the fact, assumed that 
a ballalsoentered behind the ear, and that the 
two balls were still in the deceased’s head. As 
noting but opinion supported this idea nobody 
gave the least heed to this suggestion. It is sate 
to say not one man in a million, professional or 
non-professional, did other than laugh at the 
thought. 

IIL. Then appeared a long article in the Daily 
Advertiser denying there was any evidence vet 
t that Converse was shot at all, and 
showing, with some cogency that all the facts 
then known were satisfied by the theory, that he 
was killed by some instrument wielded by hand. 
This notion was accepted largtly, even by pro- 
fessional men, who read the argument by which 
t was supported. 
of this city seemed to favor this theory, though 
it sneered at the writerof the Advert 
because it supposed him not to be a doctor. 


Even the Surgical Journal 


article, 


But surgical science surrendered to the Adver- 
tiser’s reasons, acknowledged its inability to an- 
swer them from the facts or principles of its art 
or science by proceeding to disinter the body 
and see whether it were destroyed as the doc- | 
tors swore, or, as the non professional writer in | 
the Advertiser argued. The world now knows 
the result. Dr. Burpee’s compelled theory, which | 
he assumed singly and alone against all man- 
kind, rather than confront Dr. Sullivan's oath | 
turns out to be the exact fact. 


| tially correct. 


them were under rebel control. 





/ were in the district 5,100 who did not vote.” 


THE 





‘(THE UNION AS IT WAS.” ; 
The House of Representatives has lately ac- | 


cepted the reports of the Committee on Elec- | 


tions against the right of Messrs. Segar, of Vir- | 
ginia, and Field, of Louisiana, to seats in Con- | 
gress. The facts in these cases are worthy of | 
a moment’s notice, as illustrating the beauties’ 
of the process of “preserving the Union.” First, | 
the case of Joseph Segar. The report says: 
The following statements, made by Mr. Se- | 
gar himself to the committee, with great can-) 
dor and frankness, are believed to be substan- | 
The polls were opened on the | 
day of election fixed by law, at all the pre- 
cincts in Accomac, Northampton, and Elizabeth 
City, and at one precinct in York, at which it 
is believed that a few, perhaps ten or twelve 
yotes, were cast by residents of W arwick com- 
ing over from that county in accordance with a 
special provision of the laws of Virginia. The 
exact number of votes cast at these several pre- 
cinets where polls were actually opened, the 
committee could not ascertain with precision. 
They were, however, nearly as follows, certain- 
ly not exceeding this number: | 
In Accomac 120 


Northampton 
Elizabeth City and New York 


Total number of votes............+--+- 1,667 | 

Of these, Mr. Segar received about thirteen | 
hundred votes. 

There was no election held elsewhere in the 
district than in the counties above mentioned. 
All, or nearly all, the remainder of the dis- 
trict, was in the armed occupation of the reb- 
els. If any portion of it except the above 
named counties was outside of the confederate 
lines, it was so near the enemy as to practically 
render the unrestrained exercise of the elective 
franchise by Union men an impossibility. And | 
therefore the case may be treated as one where, | 
in a district containing twenty counties, polls | 
were opened in four of them, and sixteen of! 
The commit- | 
tee sought to ascertain the relative proportion | 
of voters in these four counties. . | 

The white male population of the counties | 
voting, was 9,772; of the counties not voting, | 
24.241. The committee estimate that, while | 
Mr. Segar received 1300 loyal votes, “there 





The committee having referred to prece- 
dents, add: 

Each of these cases was determined upon the | 
facts peculiar to the case. But in them all it) 
was recognized as a rule, that where the vote | 
actually polled was such a minority of the 
whole vote that it could not be determined that 
the person selected) by that minority was the | 
choice of the whole district, and the absent 
majority were not voluntarily staying away 
trom the polls, but were kept away by force, | 
then no such selection thus made could be 


| treated as an election. 


The committee deem this a wise rule, and ad- 
here to it in the present case. They therefore 
recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That Joseph Segar is not entitled | 
toaseat in this House as a representative in 
the thirty-cighth Congress, from the first dis- 
trict in Virginia. 

But the case of A. P. Field, of Louisiana, is 
still more remarkable. . | 

It seems first that the Act of Congress re- 
quired that the State should be re-districted 
into five districts. This was never done, and | 
Mr. Field's election, such as it was, was held in 
the old First District. 

Again, we quote from the report: 

Bat if search be made in this case for a con- 
stituency behind all forms, there will be found 
as entire a lack of this essential as of conformity 
to legal requirement. The election purports 
to have been held in the first congressional dis- 
trict of Louisiana under the old apportionment. 
That district iscomposed of the two parishes of 
Plaquemines and St. Bernard, containing, in 
1860, only twelve thousand five hundred and 
sixty-six inhabitants, of whom only two thou- 
sand fivé hundred and sixty-three were male | 
whites, and a large portion of the city of New 
Orleans, containing, in 1862, when this district 
was formed, about the balance of the then ap-- 
portionment of ninety-three thousand, and in 
1860, of course a much larger number. 

But no election was held on the second day 
of November, in any part of this district but 
the two parishes of Plaquemines and St. Ber- 
nard, 

The precise number of votes actually cast for 
Mr. Field in these two parishes, the committee 
have not been able to ascertain. Mr. Field had 
before the committee, returns from two or three 
precinets in St. Bernard, which were made to 
a committee appointed to aid in conducting the 
election, and amounting to one hundred and 
fiftv-six votes, and he believed, though he had 
no personal knowledge of the fact, that about 
as inany more votes were cast for himin Plaque- 
mines. Butinall that part of the district made 
up of the city of New Orleans, comprising al- 
mnost the entire district, certainly more than 
ninetecn-twentieths of the inhabitants, there 
was no election held, and no opportunity given | 
for an elector to express his choice. The elee- 
tion. so fir as the city of New Orleans was con- 
cerned, was suppressed by orders emanating di- 
rectly trom the military vovernor of the State. 
Brigadier-General Shepley. This suppression 
was effectual, so that not a vote was cast in the 
ey, and the only constituency Mr. Field has, 
was the small number of votes already stated, 
trom the very small fraction of the district. sit- 
urted outside the city limits. 


Mr. Field's credentials were signed (as re- 
quired by the laws of Louisiana) by “J. L. Rid- 
dell, We 


again: 


Governor of Louisiana.” quote 


Mr. Riddell elaims to have been clected gov- 
ernor at the same time with the allewed: elec- 
tion of Me. Field. There were but tew votes 
cast tor lim, five or six hundred, in the parishes 
abont New Orleans, which are joined with that 
city in the first and second congressional dis- 
triets under the old apportionment. 

The whole election, like that of Mr. Field. 
was under the auspices of a committee, to whom 
the votes were returned, and he has himself no 
personal knowledge of the number of votes cast 
for himself or tor Mr. Field. That he received 
inall the number of votes already stated, is on- 
Iv the best opinion he could torm upon the 
subject. AM voting for governor, as well as 
representative in Congress, ino New Orleans, 
was forbidden by the military governor. The 
term of office to which Mr. Riddell claims. to 
elected. did) not, according to the 
laws of the State. commence till the first of Jan- 
nary T864. 0 Tpis iimpossile to understand: by 
process of reasoning this Mr. Riddell has 
come to the conclusion that he was governor of 
the State of Louisiina en the twentieth d iv of 
November, 1863, the dav this certificate bears 
date. : 

It was also stated by him that the certificate in 

} 


Que stion was mace out 


f 


. } 
fion received 


have been 


what 


in this city upon informa: 
fy him from others, which he believed 
Lied 


to be true, but of the truth of whiel 
SON ad knowledae. | 

For the foregoing reasons the committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that Mr. Field is not 
entitled to the seat he claims, and therefore 
recommend the adoption of the accompanying 
resolution 

Resolved, That A. P. Field is not entitled to 
a seatin this House as a representative from 
the State of Louisiana in the thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, 


he had no pr Tr 


The country owes a debt to Mr. Dawes for 
exposing these frauds. We trust these prece- 
dents will keep all sach interlopers out of Con- 
gress hereafter. We don't see how represent- 


atives elected under Gen. Banks’ orders, will 


_ show any better title to their seats. 


Fatuer ABRAHAM DiCKERING AND CHEAT- 


| ED.—In his late speech in Congress, Frank 


Blair exposed a little secret history in the Scho-_ 
field matter :— 
“Let the president be arraigned upon these | 
same stale and discredited statements before the 
country “pee the memorial of members of the | 


Missouri legislature and four members of this| 


House, under pretense of asking that Gen. Scho- 
field should not be confirmed, and that, too, af- 
ter an agreement was had with the president that | 
no opposition should be made to Schofield’s confir« 
mation, but that he should be, on his own re- 
uest, relieved from the command in Missouri. 
he president, I presume, in his desire for peace 
among those who profess to be loyal, was will- 
ing to make this concession ; but after accepting 
this concession, these parties flew from their agree- 
ment, under the dictation of bolder and more 
open enemies of the president and his adminis 
tration, who would not permit the opportunity 
for assailing him to pass.” 
Father Abraham, it seems, has been dickerin:: 
a little with the Missouri radicals; and Bla 
thinks that he got cheated! Likely enough h 


Submitted February 8th. 


1. Resolved, That, in order to determine the 
‘duties of the national government at the pres- 
|ent moment, it is of the first importance that 
we should see and understand the real charac- 
ter of the contest which has been forced upon 
ithe United States, for a failure truly to appre- 
jciate this contest must end disastrously in a 
‘failure of those proper efforts which are essen- 
‘tial to the re-establishment of unity and con- 
cord; that, recognizing the contest in its real 
character, as it must be recorded by history, it 
will be apparent beyond controversy, that this 
is not an ordinary rebellion, or an ordinary 


differing clearly from every other rebellion and 


war, but, that it is absolutely without precedent, | 


‘Isaac Livermore, N. 


did. 


LETTER OF INVITATION. 
Boston, Feb. 11, 1864. 
To GeorGe THompson, Esq.—The under- 


. 


| signed, citizens of Massachusetts, desire to e> 


press to you their respect and gratitude for you ° 
constant exertions, since the breaking out of t! 
Southern rebellion, in behalf of ovR COUNTR 
and our CAUSE. ~We know how much ye: 
have done to set public sentiment in Gre:; 
Britain right—to place facts before the people- 
and to avert the dangers of a war between En: 
land and America. You have thus been a mo: 
valuable supporter of our Government, and c 
the union of our States. We therefore cordial] 
request you toname an early day, when w 
may give you a public reception, and listen | 
your views upon the relations of the two cour - 
tries. Signed. 

John A. Andrew, J. E. Field, Alex. H. Bi 
lock, Henry Carter, Moses Kimball, Tapp: 
Wentworth, Nathaniel B. Borden,Charles Bee’ , 
Charles Beecher, Franklin Forbes, J. C. Bu: - 
rage, A. A. Burrage, L. Miles Standish, Wi 
Endicott, Jr., Samuel Johnson, Jr., L. B. Re. - 


isell, Thomas Russell, Amos Tuck, Charles 


Phelps, James L. Little, Sam. G. Ward, *”. 
Brimmer, Charles W. Story, Josiah Quincy, J ., 
J. Q. Goodrich, Geo. S. Hale, J. M. Forb: :, 
G. Chapin, Charles ‘.. 
Pierce, James Freeman Clarke, Edward Atk’ :- 


son, J. H. Stephenson, Charles W. Slack, i. 
/P. Chandler, Otis Norcross, Albert J. Wrig’ t, 


| Amos A. Lawrence and others. 


Mr. Thompson’s Reply. 
S0sTON, Feb. 12, 1864. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to ackno 


/edge the receipt of an invitation signed by 5 


and other citizens of Massachasetts, to a pul. ¢ 
reception in recognition of the efforts I ha e 
made in Great Britain, during the last thr e 
years, to diffuse correct information respect: 
the nature of the great struggle in which y u 
are engaged, and to avert the dangers and 1- 
lamities of a war between England and Amc i- 
ca. The humble but zealous services which yu 
desire thus to acknowledge, have been volun’ ::- 
rily rendered, through my long-cherished re- 
gard and friendship tor America, and under a 


/ deep sense of the importance to the interests of 


both countries, of a right understanding on t!e 


part of the people of England, of the cau: s 
and objects of the rebellion, and the moment- 
ous issues involved in the sanguinary contlic: > 
which it hasled. It gives me inexpressible s 4- 
isfaction to state, as my conviction, that at 1 
present moment the great body of the Brit 
people not only earnestly desire the continuar 
of amicable relations between the two natic: 
but also the speedy triumph of the Americ. 
Government in putting down a rebellion, t: 2 
object. of which is the destruction ot all tree ir - 
stitutions, and the perpetuation of the execr?- 
ble institution of slavery; thereby securing t] 
fulfilment,in the fullest and most absolute sense , 
of the words of your own Webster—“Liper1 
AND UNION NOW AND FOREVER, ONE AN, 
INSEPARABLE.” 

It would be agreeable and convenient to me, 
if also to the Committee, that the receptio | 
should take place on Tuesday evening next, the 
23d instant. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
Yours, for Universal liberty, 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 


Ronert C. Winruropr has defined his pr 
sition ina few words. Ina chilly speech whi 
emptied Faneuil Hall last Wednesday att: .- 
noon, atter the eloquent Col. Taylor had thrill: 1 
the hearts of all present with his description 
the sufferings of the East Tennesseeans, Wi: - 
throp said: : 

From the first of this struggle his heart 141 
been with the people of the Border Stat 
With them he had been willing to go, or 
stop, when they telt obliged to stop. whet! Je 
upon slavery, the Constitution, or anything ¢ pe 
which was the subject of discussion. ” : 

By the “Border States,” Winthrop probal Jv 
means the first tier of States below the freed @1 
line. ‘This tier formerly comprised Maryla: fl, 
Delaware, Kentucky, and Missouri. As sc $1 
as these States abolish slavery, the Border v9! 
and Winthro §s 
“heart” (so to speak) will then be the Sta }: 


he removed lower ’down, 
which anti-slavery fanaticism has not entercé. 
It must rest in the interior of Alabama before a 


great while. 





“SoJOURNER TRroeru” Suarp as Even. ¢- 
The remarkable old negro woman, known 4: 
“Sojourner Trath,” lives at Battle Cree |. 
The tollowh 


shows that she still has her wif 


Mich . and isas bright as ever. 
new anecdote 
about her: 
Not far trom the city of Battle Creek, Mile 
tgan resides one J. A. —. a well known “co: 
servative.” of what peculiar type it is diffien4 
to determine: but one thing is certain, he de ’q 
not like an abolitionist. A tew weeks sine 4 
Sojourner Truth was preparing to visit) h 
friends of the Ist Michigan regiment of color: 
men. and was seeking aid to pay her expense: 
She met J. A.—., ina store. and appealed 1 
him, but without success. Some conversatio 
ensued—enough to revealto the shrewd o 
lady his character. He turned to leave, an 
she called out, "Who te you?” “Tam the o: 
iv sot ofmiy mother” *Than 
God, there are no more.” said Sojourner. 
is needless to add that the “conservative” | 
about that time. 


was the response. 





—Governors are berries fhat grow on ever 
bush. To be Governor of Massachusetts in « 
dinary times requires no more than avera 
qualities. You may stand on the pavement 
State street, any day at halt-past one, with 
stick in vour hand and a. bandage over yo +: 
eves, and three men out of four that vou h* 
with vour stick as they go by, would do fi} 
Governors of Massachusetts in common tim: 


— Boston 





Courier. 

We conclude from the care which the Courit 
takes to select a particular time and place to 
its experiment, that Mr. Lunt. Mr. Hillard, and 
Mr. Winthrop are in the habit of passing up or 
down State siveet every day at the hour men- 
tioned. 





Betier’s Apvancr on RicumMonp.—The 
failure of one of the best planned movements of 
the war, almost at the point of success, is deeply 
deplored here. The fact, however, that the 
first news of the expedition up the Peninsula 
reached us by way of Richmond papers, shows 
that our leaders are improving in one impor- 
tant particular—that of keeping military move- 
ments secret. Gen. Butler also determined the 


bility of a winter campaign in Virginia. 
| pew } paign rgi 


is expedition went over, in less than three 
days, the same ground that McClellan was four 


months in travelling.— Washington cor. New 


Bedjord Mercury. 


every other war, inasmuch as it is an audacious 
attempt, for the first time in history, to found a 
wicked power on the corner-stone of slavery ; 
and that such an attempt having this single ob- 
—is so completely penetrated and absorbed, so 
entirely filled and possessed by slavery, that it 
/can be justly regarded as nothing else than the 
huge impersonation of this crime, at once rebel 
‘and belligerent, or in other words, as slavery in 
arms. 

2. Resolved, That, recognizing the unques- 
| tionable identity of the rebellion and of slavery, 
'so that each is to the other as another self, it 
|becomes plain that the rebellion cannot be 
‘erushed without crushing slavery, as slavery 





.; cannot be crushed without crushing the,rebel- | 


lion; that every forbearance to the one is a 
forbearance to the other, and every blow at the 
one is a blow at the other; that all who toler- 
‘ate slavery tolerate the rebellion, and all who 
istrike at slavery strike at the rebellion; and 
| that, therefore, it is our supremest duty, in which 
iall other present duties are contained, to take 
icare that the barbarism of slavery, in- which 
‘utterly trampled out that it can never spring 
‘up again anywhere in the rebel and belligerent 
region; for leaving this duty undone nothing 
lis done, and all our blood and treasure have 
| been lavished in vain. 

3. Resolved, That, in dealing with the rebel 
'war the national government is invested with 
two classes of rights—one the rights of sover- 
‘eignty, inherent and indefeasible everywhere 
} within the limits of the United States, and the 
other the rights of war, or belligerent rights, 
'which have been superinduced by the nature 


and extent of the contest; that, by virtue of 


| the rights of sovereignty, the rebel and bellig- 
jerent region is now subject to the national gov- 
|ernment as its only rightful goverament, bound 
‘under the Constitution to all the duties of sover- 
-eignty, and by special mandate bound also “to 
iguaranty téevery state a republican form of gov- 
/ernment,and to protect it against invasion ;” that, 
by virtue of the rights of war, this same region 


is subject to all the conditions and incidents of | 
‘ -/ them. 


war, according to the established usages of 
| Christian nations, out of which is derived the 
familiar maxim of public duty, “Indemnity for 
| the past and security for the future.” 

| 4. Resolved, That, in secking the restoration 
of the states to their proper places as members 
_of the republic, so that every state shall énjoy 
| again its constitutional functions, and every star 
Fon our national flag shall represent a state, in 
|reality as well asin name, care must be taken 
‘that the rebellion is not allowed, through any 
‘negligence or mistaken concession, to retain the 
‘least foothold for future activity, or the least 
‘germ of future life; that, whether proceeding 
| by the exercise of sovereign rights or of bel- 
ligeraat rights, the same precautions must be 
exacted against future peril; that, therefore, 
any system of “reconstruction” must be re- 
jected, which does not provide’ by irreversible 
euirantees against the continued existence or 
possible revival of slavery, and that such guar- 
antees can be primarily obtained only through 
‘the agency of the national government, which 
ito this end must assert a temporary supremacy, 
‘military or civil, throughout the rebel and bel- 
ligerent region, of sufficient duration, to stand 
!upon ths region the character of freedom. 

| 5. Resolved, That, in the exercise of this es- 
‘sential supremacy of the national government, 
a solemn duty is cast upon Congress to see that 
no rebel state is prematurely restored to its con- 
stitutional functions until, within its borders, all 
proper safecuards are established, so that loval 
| citizens, including the new-made freedmen, can- 
‘not at any time be molested by evil-disposed 
persons, and especially that no man there may 
be made a slave; that this solemn duty belongs 
to Congress under the Constitution, whether in 
the exercise of rights of sovereignty or rights 
(of war, and that in its performance that system 
of “reconstruction” will be found the best, how- 
‘soever it may be named, which promises most 
surely to accomplish the desired end, so that 
islavery, which is the synonym of the rebellion, 
{shall absolutely cease throughout the whole 
‘rebel and belligerent region. and the land which 
it has maddened, impoveri: hed. and degraded, 
ishall become sate, fertile, and glorious, irom as- 


*) sured emancipation. . 


| 6. Resolved, That. in the process of “recon- 
i struction,” it is not enough to secure the death 
‘of slavery throughout the rebel and belligerent 
;region only; that experience testifies against 
islavery wherever it exists, not only as a crime 
‘against humanity, but as a disturber of the 
| public peace and the spoiler of the public lib- 
ferties, including the liberty of the press, the 
‘liberty of speech, and the liberty of travel and 
‘transit; that obviously, in the progress of civ- 
lization, it has become incompatible with good 
government, and espe ‘ially with that “republi- 
can form ot government” which the United 
States are bound to guaranty to every state; 
that from the outbreak of this rebel war, even 
in states professing lovalty, it has been an open 
check upon patriotic duty and an open acces- 
sory to the rebellion, so as to be a source of un- 
iquestionable weakness to the national caus: ; 
that the defiant pretensions of the master, 
claiming the control of his slave. are in direct 
coniliet with the paramount rights of the na- 
tional government; and that, therefore, it is 
the further duty of Conuress, in) the exercise 
of its double powers, under the Constitution, as 
‘gnardian of the national safety to take all need- 
tul steps to secure the extinetion of slavery, 
even in states protessing loyalty, so that this 
erime against humanity. this disturber of the 
public peace, and this spoiler of the public lib- 
erties shall no longer exist anywhere to mena e 
the general harmony; that etvilization may be 
no longer shocked; that the constitutional guar- 
anty of a republican form of government to 
every state may be fulfilled: that the rebellion 
may be deprived of the traitorous aid and com- 
fort which slavery hasinstinetively volunteered ; 
and that the master, claiming an unnatural 
property in human flesh, may no longer dety 
the vational government. 

7. Resolved, That. in addition to the guaran- 
tees stipulated by Congress, and as the cap- 
stone to its work of restoration and reconciiia- 
tion, the C | 


mistitution iself must be so amended 
as to prolibit: slavery 


‘ within the 
limits ot the republic: that such a prohibition, 
leaving all personal claims, whether of slave or 
master, to the legisl ition of Congress and of the 
states, will be in itself a sacred and inviolable 
guarantee, representing the collective will of 
the people of the United States. and placing 
universal emancipation under the sanction of 
the Constitution, so that freedom shall be en- 
graved on every foot of the national soil, and 
be woven into every star of the aational flag, 
while it elevates and inspires our whole national 
existence, and the Constitution. so often in- 
voked for slavery, but at lust in harmeny with 
the Del tration of Tndependen: e, 
according to the holy aspirations of its tound- 
ers, the sublime guardian of the inalienable 
right of every human being to lite, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness: all of whieh mist be 
done in the name of the Union, in duty to hu- 
} manity, and for the sake of permanent peace. 


everywhere 


will berome, 


These resolutions were laid upon the table. 
‘We do not know that Mr. SUMNER expects to 
et a vote upon his resolutions. It is not im- 
tant, perhaps, that he should. Axioms, po- 

|] jeal or moral, make their way in the world 
}w chout majorities to back them at the start. 
|T 2 power of such axioms is illustrated by a 
}rec..ark in a conversation at the table of the 
| Eu aw House, in Baltimore, on the morning of 
the day after they were offered in the Senate: 


“D- -n him, he has carried all his points so far; 


ject—whether regarded as rebellion or as war | 


‘alone the rebellion has its origin and life, is so | 


| state suicide yet !” 
Mr. Sumner has at length given his public 
recognition of the reach of the declaration of 
‘the Constitution, giving to Congress a “special 
| mandate” “to guaranty to every State a repub- 
lican form of government.” In the rapid move- 
ment of public opinion this mandate is soon to 
‘be found to give to Congress all needed power 
to abolish slavery without wasting precious time 
in attempting to carry an amendment to the 
| constitution, granting the same power or declar- 
‘ing the same result. 

As to the resolutions, it is remarkable to no- 
tice what a different impression they make on 
‘the public from what the resolutions submitted 

by Mr. SUMNER a year ago, substantially the 
The 


| supporters of President Lincoln’s process of re- 


isame, made. It cannot be otherwise. 
construction, authorizing a majority of one- 
tenth of the voters in a State to organize a State 
government can hardly object to Mr. SUMNER’S 
‘doctrine of State suicide as revolutionary. If 
the State of Louisiana has not committed sui- 


cide, the President’s plan administers the coup | 


de grace to all the life there was left. 


We copy from Dr. Howe’s admirable “Re- 
port to the Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission” on 
“The Refugees from Slavery in Canada West” 
some passages relating to the indisposition of the 
‘fugitives to live at the North and also the bug- 
bear AMALGAMATION, 

Le slavery is utterly abolished in the United 
| States, no more colored people will emigrate to 
' Canada; and most of those now there will soon 
leave it. There can be no doubt about this. 
Among hundreds who spoke about it, only one 
dissented from the strong expression of desire 
too home.” In their belief, too, they agreed 
with Rev. Mr. Kinnard, one of their clergy, who 
said to us, “if? freedom is established in ‘he 
United States, there will be one great black 
streak, reaching from here to the uttermost 
parts of the South.” 

Bishop Green, a colored man of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, says: 

*Tlrere is not much intermarriage between 
the colors. But our people have too much good 
sense to think a white woman is degraded be- 
cause she marries a black man. A respectable 
colored man and arespectable white woman are 
looked upon as a respectable family. The peo- 

| ple don’t say anything against such marriages. 
(If the man is an upright man, and the woman 
an upright woman, they treat them as if they 
were both colored ; they have sociability among 
Here is Mrs. . the wile of a colored 
, grocery-keeper, who is held in as much respect 
among the first colored women as any black 
woman intown. THlere is Mrs. ——. Her hus- 
band is a house plasterer, and she is as much 
respected as any white woman. I don’t know 
that there are more such cases now than for- 
merly. The most of them marry in the states and 
more here. The immediate community here 
have their associations with thtir own people, 
and vou do not see any of our respectable poaple 
here marrying any persons but their own associ- 
The young men of our community are of 
opinion that they can find as good wives among 
their own class as can be found anywhere, and 
you can’t find any of them offering to marry a 
white woman. They have their own associates, 
I assure you, and they cannot be influenced to 
do otherwise. These intermarriages are excep- 
tional eases. Most all of them are from the 
States.” 

Otler colored men take a less liberal view of 
the matter than does the kind-hearted bishop. 
Says John Kinney, a very intelligent man— 

“The majority of the colored people don’t 
like the intermarriages of colored and white 
people.- I want to have a woman I am not 
ashamed to go into the s'reet or into company 
with, and that people won't make remarks 
about. It don’t amount to anything, I know, 
but it hurts a man’s feelings.” 

Col. Stephenson, who has had much acquain- 
tance with colored people, and who employs 
many of them, says: 

“They don’t marry much with whites: it is 
looked upon with such dreadful contempt by all 
classes—even by the negroes themselves. The 
respectable colored people don’t like to have one 
of their color marry a white woman.” 

Mavor Cross, of Chatham, says : 

“They do not intermarry much with whites ; 
and it is only the most abandoned whites who 
marry them.* It is a very good trait in the 
character of the people, that they do not regard 
it as any honor to marry a white person. A 
very laughable incident occurred here the other 
day. Acolored man ran awav with a white 
girl, and another colored man, speaking of the 
affair, said ‘I always looked upon him as a re- 
spectable man. I didn’t think he would fall so 
low as to marry a white girl.” 

Dr. Fisher, in whose neighborhood is a very 
large colored population, says :— 7 

“Those who are here generally marry among 
themselves, and keep aloof. T have been here 
for four years, and [ have never heard of a 
white person getting married to a colored one.” 

Mr. Sinclair, teacher of the publie school of 
Chatham, says :-— 

“So it is with a white woman who marries a 
negro. The whites ill have nothing to sav to 
her, and her society is entirely with the blacks. 
Such marriages occur once in a while. but not 
so frequently as they did a number of years 
There was considerable stir and fuss made 
about it, and the creater part of the colored 
people. and their leading men, are opposed to 
it themselves.’ 

Thus the desire to imitate the higher civiliza- 
tion around them, seconded by the influence of 
the church, has brought the colored people rap- 
idiy up, and out of their loose and incontinent 
habits. The refugees, when living amone those 
ot their own color. and able to earn a livelihood, 
follow the att action of natural affinities, es- 
chew marriage with whites, and) build up fami- 
lies among themselves. White men will not 
marry black women; and notwithstanding the 
fearful social pressure which often forces white 
women fo venture apon any forlorn hope in mar- 
rhige. few venture upon the most: forlorn hope 
ofallin the present state of sodety—union with 
a black man. 

Upon the whole, then, the experience of the 
Canadian retugees goes to show that there need 
be no anxiety upon the 
of raves in the United States. 
and protection of their legal rights: 
open field tor industry. 
mental and moral culture, colored people will 
not seck relationship with whites, but will fol- 
low their natural aflinities, and marry 
themselves. With the additional advantage 
which ther will. or sure lv ought to have. of choos 
ing the soil and climate niost congenl tl to their 
nature, they will give no trouble upon this 
score, at leastin the Northern, Western or Mid- 
dle States. Drawn by natural atiractions to 
warmer regions, they will co-op-rate powertally 
with the whites from the North in) re-organiz- 
ing the industry of the South: but they will 
dwind'e and gradually disappear trom the peo- 
ples of this continent, outstripped by more \ ive 
orous competitors in the struvele for life. But. 
surely. history will record their ! Limeless live a 
a people : their patient endurance of sufferine 
and of wrong:and their sublime return of good 
for evil to the race of their oppressors. 
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McCiecian’s Spapes.—Col. Freemantle 
an English officer, has recently published an 
account ofa trip of Three months in the Sou h.” 
le fell in with: General Magruder and had a 
long and agreeabie conversation with him, 
which as reported, resolved itself chietly into 
abuse of the Puritans as “that pestiferons crew 
of the Mayflower,” and praise of General Me- 
Clellan. Magruder comminded at Yorktown 
the troops opposing MecClellan’s advance ; and 
the former spoke with satisfaction of the de- 
light with which he had seen the latter. “with 
his magnificent army, begin to break ground 
before earthworks defended only by eight thou- 
sand men.” 








Correspondence. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Lonpown, Jan. 30. 

I was rather glad to see quoted in the Court 
Journal of this week, a trenchant sentence or 
two from Dr. Holmes’s lecture on the Ameri- 
can weaning, which bore upon the silence, in- 
difference, or worse, of literary men in this 
country, concerning the American struggle. 

| The Doctor’s bow was well aimed, and his ar- 
row will reach its mark. It is pretty certain 
that, with the exception of the great Pervert 


married on the same day with the Prince, and 
that his wife presented him with a bouncing 
boy on the same hour that the royal babe was 
born. Rhodes is a hairdresser. His baby will 
doubtless be christened on the 10th of March, 
and will doubtless be one day hairdresser to 
His Majesty Albert Edward the second. By 
the way, I learn that there was quite a rebel- 
‘lion at Windsor Castle. The Princess vehe- 
mently opposed having a wetnurse, and the 
Prince took her side, and could not see why 
she should not be allowed to nurse the babe, as 
she strongly desired to do. But she was told 
that the Court traditions could not be set Aside ; 
never was English prince or princess yet nursed 


of Chelsea, the indictment holds chiefly with 


. by its own mother. So the healthy and virtu- 
reference to the second-rate literary men,—I 


fe : ous Mrs. O’Somebody was sent for and the 
mean such as Kingsley, whose animus towards p 


us is such that even the London Times rebukes 
Ina review of his new book, “The Water- 


rincess had a long ery. This is a true story, 


oe and somewhat more valuable than ordinary 
vim. 
, Babies,” the Times says: “There is something English merchants have given orders to the 
laughable in the gravity with which he weighs Eimst that. wo shore. yoods: shall “be shipped ih 
such a matter as the American war, and passes D : aT TE GR 2 
judgment on a transaction the very magnitude 
of which would deter men having a keen sense 


court gossip. 


anish or German ships. 
deep excitement in London during the week 
3 : : nae arising from military preparations, which un 
_of the ludicrous from giving an ve nae doubtedly look to a practical interference in 
opinion.” Mr. Tennyson was specified by Dr. the Schleswig difficulty. The people have never 
realized this until this week. The situation of 
affairs on the Eider is simply that the last effort 


Holmes, and perhaps it was well enough; but 
there is no doubt that Mr. Tennyson sympa- 
thizes with the cause of the North as against 
that of the South. have heard him, however, Prussian forces, to the infinite disgust of petty 
speak of America much as Mr. Emerson in his Ge : : 
lecture before the Fraternity concerning Eng- , 
land. That is. he has committed to some one 


somewhere the poisoning of his mind with re- 


at negotiation has failed, and that the Austro- 


rman states, march toward the Eider. 
Bishop Colenso has been found guilty of the 
nine varieties of heresy specified in so many 
charges against him, before the convention at 
gard to American affairs, and has been per- Cape Town, Africa. 
suaded that the New York J Asses Saggagiee the jurisdiction of the convention and will prob- 
that country. His sole complaint is the vin- aike be 


The Bishop merely denies 


sustained. le has been given until the 


dictiveness and groundless antipathy felt by the 
American nation toward England. Hundreds 
| of extracts from American papers have been 
sent him, and if there is one word of friendliness 
he has never heard of it. This he feels to be 
insulting and significant of a dominant pueril- 


19th of April to retract, but it will take as great 
a revolution as happened at Concord on that 
day, to extract a retraction from Colenso. 


friend James Hannay, of the Edinburgh Cou- 
: ; : . _ rant,—who also, it is said, is to establish a new 
ity in America. I was sorry to find how few 


: : ; literary magazine at Edinboro’, soon. 
documents I could bring even from the times 


: ; 2 Miss Emily Faithtful’s Victoria] Magazine,— 
preceding this struggle, to disprove the asser- 
tion: and I was bound to admit that the pres- 
ence of a large Irish vote to be coaxed by va- 


a queenly magazine it is, too,—contains in the 
February number, out to-day, an interesting 
account by Thomas Hughes of some buildings 


‘ rious parties, a class with whom anti- England oie z é 
rious parties, a Class : S and associations for the poor in the lowest por- 


-as a safe card, had really colored our politics |. # ; : 
was a sate card, had : tions of the city. A plan by which people can 


with an appearance of national antipathy, which ; : 
hae appememecs ines i Ft get a good dinner of good soup, meat, potatoes 


I believed was not very deep. I think, but for 
his feeling that England had been unjustly 
abused by America for many years, Mr. Tenny- 
son would have manifested his sympathies tor 
Certain it is that he is 


and plum-pudding,—*"tas good as a man need 
eat,’—for nine cents, (44d.) and breakfast or 
supper for six cents, with a reading room tree, 
is one which might well be studied in American 
Tt will—Mr. Hs. article, I mean,—be 
republished in America, T hope. 

The two volumes of Theodore Parker’s Life 
produced a great flutter among the landowners (L The rei 
The cue of the The 


Victoria says: “His life embodies a considerable 


the American cause. BAe 
clties. 
anti-slavery. 

Mr. Bright’s speeches at Birmingham have 
ongman) cost here, $7.50, (gold.) 
and uppertendom in general. 
Times and its many imitators is to praise Mr. 
sright’s eloquence and wonderful gifts, and to 


viewers have scarcely got hold of it vet. 


: section of the history of opinion in New Eng- 
deplore that they should be wasted in nourish- land, and deserves to be attentively studied, even 
ing popular discontents and hopeless visions ot by those who must be shocked by his opinions 
reform, when they might be devoting themselves 


and his way of maintaining them.” 
to the good of the whole country in the highest 


The Lite of Stonewall Jackson has been ably 
service of the country. The plain English of written by J. M. Daniel, whose Richmond Lz- 
which is, that, if Mr. Bright will gradually train gy)jner Parker used to subscribe for, and which 
his powers to conservatism, and tone down the he onee declared to me he conusdered the allan 
spirits of the people whom he represents,—and journal in the United States. Daniel has since 
six millions of disfranchised laboring men are thoi been Charge d’ Affaires at Sardinia, and 
his ecnstituents,—there is no oflice in the gift of 457, gp Camp in Cen: Hilda whack capacity 
the government which he may not have. This. pj. seht hand was disabled, near Chickahominy. 
bribe is deliberately made; and it is one which’ yy, ae alice & enctebiulic never meee 
has been too often successful not to be relied on’ when he received Pierce's appointment. The 
now. John Bright, might indeed, like Henry },,ok js published here and widely read. 
Brougham, sink to the rear, swearing, Mean-| Ay antiabolition novel. apparently by a New 
while, that he was still in the vanguard. Creorge England copperhead, ealled From Dan to Beer- 
Thompson might, perhaps, tell some curious .j,4q, has received kindly notice from the Spee- 
stories of the secret offers which sometimes ac- | safe, much to the surprise of some good: judges 
company these public utterances. Mr. Bright’ who think it very trashy trash. 

isa radical from conviction; he is notaman) A fearful account from Chili has just been 
who loves the opposition ; but he loves the clab, received of the burning of two thousand wom- 
isa genial assoviate, likes a cigar with com- ey ina church, while a celebration of the im- 


rades, a good chat, and a game of billiards maculate conception was going on. = M. D. C. 





afterwards, in which he is apt to run up a good 


score. He is young, too, as men go in England ; 


THE OATH. 


"1s s,as Mr. Cobden savs, “two wood rev- . 
at least has, as Mr. Cobden says, “two good 1 In order to -.nderstand the earnestness with 


olutions in him vet.” There is no doubt that 
the that 


come unless this big gun can be in some way 


which Mr. SumMNer pressed, and with which 


tories know these revolutions must the conservatives opposed, the bill: requiring 


required by the Act 
We copy the oath as required 


senators to take the oath 

of July, 1862. 

, Mr. Bright does not know when he is incendiary. by that Act. 
IIe goes on and on, and the aristocrats quake 


There is now a loud complaint that 


spiked. 


Ido solemnly swear that Thave never voluntari 
ly borne armas against the United States since } 
most dangerous things, he is villanously cool, Jiave been’ citizen thereof; that Dhave volun: 
In tarily given no aid, countenance, counsel or en 
couragement to persons engaged in armed hostil 
ity thereto; that [have neither sought nor aces plet 


and shudder, and when declared to be saying 


and actually unconscious of the danger. 
one thing the tories are perfectly right, that is 
in declaring that Mr. 
ing primogeniture is wretchedly inadequate to fice, whatever, under any authority or pretende 
remedy the wrongs of the workingman which «authority m= hostdity (thereto) to the Unitee 
Staes: that Phave not yielded a voluntary sup 
ort to any pretended government, authority 
power or constitution, within the United States 
that when the handful who own England know And [I do furthe: 
that the streams are coming they will be sure swear that, to the best of my knowledge ane 
‘ a ability. TE will support the Constitution of the 
United States against allenemies, foreign and do 
mestic: that Twillbear true faith and allegiance 
that he has done lately with a power which his to the same; that take this obligation treely 
warmest admirers have searcely recognized without any mental reservation or purpose 
3 ; evasion, and that I will well and faithfully dis 
hitherto. ie Z f charge the duties of my oflice on which Tan 
Meanwhile, in the other political direction a) ajout to enter. : 


ha Sa oe 2 + ; : ; 
rights idea of abolish nor atte mpled fo excereise the functions of any of- 


he has held up with such formidable power. 
Doubtless, Mr. Bright knows this: but he knows 
hostile or inimical thereto. 
to ent channels for them. It is their business 


to answer the demand, his to give it voice ; and 


sensation has been produced by the appearance We think that oath will stick in the throay, 
in the divorcee court of the “O° Kane vy. Palmer- of My. Seward’s friends when he leads them in 

ston” suit. The Rev. Mr. O'Kane boldly snes to their “vacant seats.” 
for a divorcee from his wife. and £20,000 from 


Lord Palmerston. The days and place of the . 


Lord Palmerston de ni all TENNESER was more ready to employ black 
ao ‘ *FstO ‘Des « ° - . 

Mrs. O'Kane 
denies. but does not ask for particulars. The 
petitioner (Rev. Mr. O'K.) did not fotow up 


his suit with counsel, wherefore it lies over on 


ee: Sag Aa 

eS Feist z . soldiers thal our conservatives at the North 

and requires more particulars. tees 
itness the following : 

Srcerion 1. Be it enacted hy the General As 
sembly of the State of Tennessee, That, trom anc 
atter the passage of this act, the Governor shal 
the docket that he may appear at next court’ je) and he is hereby authorized, at his disere 
The friends of tion, to receire into. the military SErVICE of th 
State. all mate Sree pt rsons of color, between th: 
ages of fifteen and fifty. or such numbers a 
may be necessary, who may be sound im mine 
cence in him not to he Susi eptible ofa bribe to and body. and capable of actual service, 
avoid a false scandal, most disagreeable to one 2. Be it further enacted, That such free po 
cons of color shall receive, each eight dollurs pe 
month, as pay. and such persons shall be entitles 
E to draw, each, one ration per day, and shall b 
deep complaint that there should have been no ontitled toa yearly allowance each for cloth 


charges. 
that it 


shows courage and inno- 


and substantiate his 


the Premier declare is an effort to ex: 


tort money: if se, it 


in his position. The claim of twenty thousand 


pounds lends a color to this theory. There is a 


wav of forcing a trial at once. instead of leave ine. 

% 3. Be it further enacted, That, in order t 
carry out the provisions of this act, it shall b 
: _* the duty of the Sheriffs of the several countie 
that which occurred when Lord Melbourne was jp this State te collect accurate information a 
Premier, about the vear 1835, in the tothe number aud condition, with the name 
Hon. Mes. Norton was concerned. [t was proved of free persons of color, enbject to the provision 
tohave been simply the result of jealousy on . this act, and shall. asit is practicable, repor 

Si iG Ww Same In writing to the Governor. 

the part of Mr. Norton, who could not fail to 4. be it further enacted, That a failure or re 
know that such a woman as his distinguished tusal of the Sheriffs or any ohne or more of then 


. . 2 
ing such charges hanging over peoples’ heads 


sO iOne. Th 


ease resembles, in many regards, 


whi h 


wife. had by all social roles. a right to the so- to perform the duties required, shall be deemes 


an offense. and on conviction thereof, shall b 


detv of the distinguished. Norton was non- 


punished as a misdemeanor. 

5. Be it further enacted, That, in the event ¢ 
availed himself of the barbarous laws of Eng- a sufficient number of free persons of color t 
land, which enable a man to separate from his meet the wants of the State shall not tende 

their services, that the Governor 1s empowerer 
through the sheriffs of the different counties, t 
ress such persons until the requisite numbe 
widely known, have never reformed the laws js obtained. 

6. Be it further enacted, That, when any me 
of volunteers shall keep a servant to wait. ¢ 
the members of the mess, each servant shall bf 
allowed one ration. : 

This act to take effect from and after it 
passage. : 

W. C. Waittnorne, Speaker of the Hous 

of Rep’ts. 

B. L. Stovatr, Speaker of the Senate. 

Passed June 28, 1861. 


suited, but he separated froin his wife and 


wite and keep her children from her, to be seen 


only by his permission. But her wrongs, though 


here: many millions of hearts have to be crushed 
in England ere a law can be changed. 

The voung Princess of Wales is doing well, 
and the Laby is to be christened on the 10th of 
March, the anniversary of the royal wedding. 
[ have a neighbor here in Camdentown, a suburb 
of London, whose name is Rhodes; Rhodes has - 
announced through some paper that he was 


The lite of Thackeray is to be written by his” 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. ‘usin the shape of Government, we may not | be made in sixty days. Judge Spalding, of | SouTHERN TrapEe.—The Hilton Head cor- ITEMS. PROPOSALS. a 
&-annot too earnestly invite your attention to the pro | have enough of independence left, at the ter- | Ohio, said he would vote to send him, if he respondent of the New Bedford Mercury, says: | bhencest aed Contiten’s Covi. avusements, 
ety of promoting such amendinent of the Constitution as | mination of the second lease, even to deplore | —The clergymen of Lowell and their wives Custom Rouse, Boston, Jan. 20, 164. a pi REDS eter sapere 


! render the President ineligible after one term of service.”’ 


ackson's Message of 1830. ‘our wretchedness with dignity — Wilkes’ Spirit. 


ecg : Sie Se 
There are certain kinds of crime springing 
m political ambition which, through fre- | WNGRESSION ! 
enzy of perpetration, acquire a seeming war- | CONGRESSIONAL, 
nt. Attempted for the first time upon a vir- | . : 
ous community, these offenses would only On Monday, 8th mis Mr. Sumner sarsibaas 
ouse repulsion or excite alarm; but, spread- duced the following resolution which was re- 
g by degrees through a deteriorating system, ferred to thé Committee on the J udiciary : 
ey finally come to be tolerated, solely be-| Be it resolved, &c., That the following article 


use they find no active moral hostility to con-/ },, proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
nd against. One of the most scandalous of 


1ese political crimes is the practice, grown up 
nce the patriotic days of Jackson, of incum- 
sats of the presidential chair intriguing gross- 
y to re-elect themselves, and endeavoring to 
orce, through the corrupting influence of pub- | 
¢ patronage, a constructed verdict from the | 
untry. 

The first idea of a republican form of gov- 








the United States,which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of such Legislatures, shall become a part 
of the Constituion, to wit: 

Article —. Everywhere within the limits of 
the United States, and of each State or territo- 
ry thereof, all persons are equal before the law, 
so that no person can hold another as a slave. 

rnment implies the free choice of its rulers by | On the same day Mr. Anthony introduced a 
ie people. Any effort on the part of those in | resolution to repeal the following : 

lace to pervert the revenues and patronage | A joint resolution to amend the Constitution of 

rith which they have been entrusted, to de- | the United States. 
auch, absorb or coerce the further expression | Resolved, &c., That the following article be 
f the people, is not only base ingratitude, but proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
n audacious treason against the freedom of States as an amendment to the Constitution of 
lections. — In ordinary periods, a scandal of the United States. which, when ratified by 
his sort might be passed lightly over; but ina three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid 
rrisis like the present, no man can be excused to all intents and purposes as part of the said 
or preferring his personal interests to the wel- | Constitution, namely: 
are of his country. Indeed, he should not be | Arr. XIII. No amendment shall be made to 
olerated in consulting them at all; and, so far the Constitution which will authorize or give 
rom such intrigue being consistent with an. to Congress the power to abolish or interfere 
1onest nature (as the practice of the hour would | within anv State with the domestic institutions 
scem to yield), it inters only greed, venality, thereof, including that of persons held to labor 
raft, and all the lower qualities of a sordid) or service by the laws of said State. 
soul. We loathe the spoiler who follows in the Approved March 2, 1861. 
rack of camps; we despise the twin vulture We are clad that Concress seems ready to 
who extorts undue profits from the Govern- 3 . ‘ 
nent; but, while we visit contempt upon these 
rroveling creatures for subordinating public, taken. 
spirit Lo a sense of profit, shall we pass, with- In the Senate, on Wednesday, the 10th inst. 
ut censure, the effort of a I resident to wrest 4 petition was presented from Lewis D. Camp- 
»y indirection, a new lease of power from an x en ie . 
“nbarrassed nation? If the first merit ourexe- | bell, of Butler Co., Ohio, praying that no per- 
‘ration, the other is at least deserving of our son who has sought exemption from military 
protest ; and we are not certain that the heavy-duty on the ground of alienage shall ever be 
‘gst condemnation should not lodge against him entitled to the privileges of citizenship here- 
is under official obligation to be disinterest- a : 
ed. The eager contractor follows a natural | Mr. Trumbull, 
instinct and is justified in selfishness by the laws! the Judiciary offered a resolution for submitting 


retrace a step which ought never to have been 


after. from the Comittee on 


of trade; but the high officer who is charged to the legislatures of the several states 1 propo- 
with the welfare of the State must abjure all) sition to amend the Constitution of the United 
personal considerations; and cannot consult St: mae ; ese Y 
his private interests without suggesting to the tates so that neither slavery nor involuntar y 
observer an idea of depravity. In this point of servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
view, Mr. Lincoln and those of his Cabinet con- whereof a party shall have been duly convict- 
freres who are experimenting against the in-, ed, shall exist within the United States, or any 
terests of the future solely to secure a double | - eS ete ° 
term, stand immeasurably lower than the shod- | place subject to their jurisdiction; and — 
dy sharpers, whose greedy tactics are directed | that Congress shall have power to enforce this 
solely at the Treasury. If the latter merit the | article by proper legislation. Mr. Sumner of- 
reprobation of the’ patriot, is it not clear that) fored the 
men so grossly actuated as the former, so rank be : : 
with artifice and personal ambition, are utterly Resolved, Phat the Committee on the Dis- 
unworthy of a re-election? If the conduct of trict of Columbia be directed to consider the 
Washington in sternly refusing to be re-nomi- , expediency of further providing by law against 
nated after his second term, and the advice of | the exclusion of colored persons from the equal 
the illustrious Jackson, that the Constitution be | ¢njoyment of all railroad privileges in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Ile said: 
: ( : My special motive in offering this resolution 
practices the President has set on foot, to re- js to call attention to a recent outrage which 
peat himself and his Bourbons on the People * has occurred in this District. An oflicer of the 
_ The nation, following the advice of Wash- United States with the commission of a major, 
ington, stopped its suececding presidents with | with the uniform of the United States, has been 
the second term; and after Jackson (alarmed | pushed off one of these cars on Pennsylvania 
at the rapid decline of political morality) de-| avenue by the conductor for no other oftense 
clared even that stretch too long for safety, it) than that he was black. Now, sir, Lam free to 
sternly refused to re elect another man. Mr.’ say that I think we had better give up railroads 
Lincoln, however, proposes toignore these bright” jn” the District of Columbia if we cannot have 
examples, and fix himself as the corner stone of them without such. an outrage upon humanity 
a retrogressive creed. Whether the people and upon the good name of our country. An 
will hold him to be of such transcendent virtue jycident like that. sir, is worse for our country 
as to warrant, for his sake, the inversion of the at this moment than a Jefeat in batile. It 
salutary warnings of the two most illustrious” makes for our cause abroad enemics and sows 
sages of our history, remains to be decided. | gictrust. 
They have heard his jokes, observed his policy, 
deplored his indecisions, blushed at his want of 
dignity ; and if, under such experience, they ner, Wilkinson, Grimes, Wilson 
forget Washington and Jackson for such a 
mournful agglomerate of royalty as Lincoln, we 
shall be prepared for an carly installation of : : ; 
the Juggernaut, or the other modern deities of bugbear of negro equality, on the other side. 
India. The resolution passed, 30 to 10. The bill pro- 

Mr. Lincoln is generally regarded as a man) yiding against members of Congress acting as 
of good intentions; but, without pausing on the eee : : 
proverb, we must not forget that he has been 
by no means a gradual victim to the tempta- 
tions of power. At once, upon his elevation, hibiting them from receiving pay for services in 
he surrounded himself with a reactionary clique, courts-martial. Messrs. Fostes, Fessenden, Sauls- 
and absorbed with his plans for re-election, be- | 
came deat to the progressive lessons of the hour. 
Instead of comprehending that the war which 
slavery had inaugurated at Fort Sumter was a of Pa., spoke warmly against it. 


following : 


amended so as to forbid a double tenure, be 
worthy of our admiration, what should be the | 


The subject was discussed by Messrs. Sum- 
and Pomeroy, 
in condemnation of the outrage, and by Hen- 


dricks of Ind., ina copperhead speech with the 


counsel against the government was then con- 


4 ry . . . . 
sidered. The principal discussion was on pro- 


bury and Trumbull spoke in favor of the prohi- 
bition, and Messrs. Johnson, Hale and Cowan, 
Mr. Hale 
conflict of ideas, and that there was no hilt wentdn for bunkum in his speech by glorifving 
way house for compromise or rest, he and his himself for services in defending Theodore Par- 
confrercs began temporizing with the rebels, : PETE sxe? 

and constructing a party which should not be ker and Wendell Phillips. The vote on apply- 
ultra to their principles. ‘They were not to be ing the rule to courts-martial stood : 

subjug uted, not to be impoverished, not to be Yeas—Messrs. Carlile, Chandler, Clark 
despoled: of their cherished institution; and Sr eee ine: Doslittke, NTE Be Pcter 
thus sailing at the Southern brevze, he was Hilaicc: ila: Finesis. Hoard. fase. Lace 
obliged const inily to tack to make lis hoped- ar Kansan Munn ak SG Weamsry Rani 
for hiaven. The Republican programme Was; i142. Sherman, Spracne, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
of course, abandoned ; and in order to test the Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade and Wilson— 
temper of that patty on this strange apostacy of), : , ; 

the Aduinistration, Thurlow Weed, one of the 7 x cya. thes Backiloe ieee neen 
clique, was tossed beture them with a pronun- Foot, I te Fi irding, Hendricks, Johnson, 
Benard Lane of Indiana, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Powell, 
Riddle and Wright—14. 3 


All the veas Republicans, except Carlile and 


Clamento in favor of “conservatism.” 
next sent word to the Contederate barons that 
he should “be happy tomeet them again in their 
aecastomed places in our senate, and thinking, | 
perhaps, that this was not a : devl — Saulsburv : and Collamer, Cowan, Foot, Hale, 
in his tall of Vieksbarg speech, that he was stl ee ; g 
cctmoiiae | of Vee eos. © ~ oe wy) Lane of Ta., and Pomeroy, voting with the 
willing to receive back the erring South wi y The bill 
slavery, U we could do no better. Phe bill to 
with Vallandivhaim and Wood, went to Mary- equalize the pay of colored troops was then 
land on the eve of the last fall vlections, to de- 
SEN Byes +4 anil o intlame he seo 
ae abolitionist i to inflame the . . . > 
ee ee Eyck, spoke in its favor, and Senators Fessen- 
masses AY unst ermine rp ation, with the copper- ’ a " es 
head sophistry that the manumitted slaves, tix- den and Lane, of Ia., in opposition. In the 
ing ther vision on the polar star, would over- Tlonse, the same dav, Mr. Eliot, of Mass., made 
whelm the well-paid aa bow of ore Ses ae of the ablest and_ best 
Seward, thus Blur. and then Master Bates, the ; Se ae ; he 
ti I. = + mbites OS speeches of the Session, in introducing a bil for 
third of the Lincoln Cabinet 
and he, to emulate his rea tiomary brethren, 
moved the U.S. Distriet Attorney of St. Louis Airs. 
tor ‘Ipating too actively in the radical 
election. All this while Lincoln kept joking, 
and performing the part of an honest but hu- 
morons jick-pudding: but. the laueh having 
passed off) the public now recognize him as the tucky would do if her negroes were taken from 
Subsequently Mr. Boutwell told him 


? 
Blair, vieing Copperheads in the negative. 


taken up. Senators Foster, Sumner. and Ten 
nouhnee 


one most elaborate, 
CONSEPVAAVeS = 3 : ag 3 
ree the establishment of a Bureau of Freedmen’s 


Mr. Clay of Kentucky, who began 


part the Session a good Union man, but is under- 
going a Border State relapse, interrupted him 


with some very mean remarks about what Ken- 


responsible head of this most strange cabal. 

These men are his intimate and 
Thet act with his allowance, if not by his di- 
rection: and all the while that he has looked 
so grotesquely simple. he has been erattily cog- | tacky, so far as T know, slaves were recognized 


+}} 
yi 


her. 
artners, : és : 
onSbat plainly —“T desire to say in reply to the gen- 


tleman from Kentucky that in the laws of Ken- 


nizant of every one of the blows, which has stuz- gs property, bat. st they were recognized 
¥ i . . 


vered the ad nw foeat Freedom auras : 
gerod the advancing a Ereedo egpaiblgene 0 persons: and T think that we have reached 
the jast two vears. The sole coarse object of |, é : : 
these men is the continuation of their power, [at emergency when men in the border States 
hese men is the continuat er, ’ 


antthey Justify the extra lease they want, by should understand, at least so far as [am con- 
saving they are accustomed to the premises, cerned, that slaves as inhabitants of the coun- 
mubt, however 

bt, however, 


ant have a job on tand. Wed try are to be nsed as other men are used to put 


if these reasons will be considered sufficient to : ; es 
the wise warningsof Washington and 2own this rebellion. No constitution or law 
o riurn 1 Wise War Ws. ‘ on CATE 4 


to warrant the continuation of the of any State shall stand between me and what 
The 


Ste- 


Jackson, or 
tremendously accumulating power ot the Gov- T believe to be my duty to my country.” 


Mr. 


jy Yens move {to strike out the provision paying 
‘ . ¢ 


ernment in the hands of Seward, Bates and oyroltment bili was then discussed. 
Blair. 

It Mr Lincoln is to be re-nominated, it wi 
be bis object to continue the war dil after his 
election: but should some one else be named) leave the master wit 
by the Republicans, it will be his interest, and) Jaye had been drafted. 
likewise the tnterest of Seward and the conser- 
vative remunder, to close the war honorably 
and as speedily as possible, for the sake ora 
bi future. In tas | view, Mallory of Ky.. opposed it. 


the $300 dollars tor dratted slaves which would 


h 


a certificate only that his 
A debate commenced 
in which Messrs. Davis and Cresswell of Md., 
advocated the motion, and Messrs. Clay and 


re } oint of 
ther Npertant the people 


qaunnt Mr. Lincein at the earliest moment and 


or tik Elke 


fore, iis i should ae 


In the Senate. on Tharsday, the bill to create 


the Lieut.-General was considered, 


attic e 4 t 


In the most positive wav, that they do not in- me : : 

tend to reverse the wholesome verdier of Wash-  WHaout action, In the House, the same day. 
} P hh } 1 : } ~< } -e Jf? 

ington and Jackson tn his tawor: thathe shou’d the debate on striking ont the pay for dratted 


thout turther regard to per- aves continued. Davis, of Md.. moved 


Mr. 


to amend Mr. Stevens’ amendment as tollows: 


pertorm his duty wi 


sonal advantage. and retire gracefully (it sach 





athing be possible), heartily thanking heaven Syst Sahat: : ; 
for what le has already had. “The Secretary of War shall appoint a com- 
Bat it we expect to enter upon this alluring mission in each of the slave states represented 


future, we must act upon the counsels of Wash- 5) Congress charged to award a just compen- 
ington and Jotferson, and promptiv rebuke the : 
gress intrigues which Seward and Blair, under 
the auspices of Mr. Lincoln, have set on toot to 
capt ire the government tor a second term. States. payable out of the commutation money.” 


sation to each loval owner of any slave who 





may volunteer into the service of the United 


Taese men are not only incapable. but utterly The whole subject was then discussed in five 


wawordhy. Unblushing nepotists, perpetua 


piacemen, the Bourbons of our party politics. 
they represent the onty hereditary amstoctacy 


minute speeches by many members, Fernando 
Wood read peace propositions from a Richmond 


known to our social system; and if allowed, in paper, and Cox, ot Ohio, declared his belief 


this dangerous season, to repeat themselves upon | that if Wood was sent to Richmond peace might 


States as an amendment to the Constitution of | 


| upon the expiration of their furloughs. 


' variety of propositions, but Mr. Davis’s amend- 
shall 


ment was retained, providing that slaves 
; be enrolled under its conditions. 


| the deficiency bill. 
| Inthe House the Enrolment Bill passed, with 
| but one Democratic vote (Odell of Brooklyn, 


| N. Y.) in its favor. 


to agree to the House amendments to the En- 
| rolment bill by a decided vote. The Deficien- 
| ey bill was passed. In the House, Mr. Arnold, 


gf Ill., offered the following resolution : 


| 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the United | 


States should be so amended as to abolish slave- 
ry in the United States, wherever it now ex- 
ists, and to prohibit its extension in every part 
thereof forever. 

A direct vote was reached on this, without 
discussion, and it was adopted—78 to 62. 
Every Republican present voted for it; every 


Democrat present against it, of the Border | 


State men, Anderson, of Ky., Blow, Boyd, 


Loan, and McClurg, of Mo., Cresswell, Davis, | 
and Thomas, of Md., and Smithers of Del., | 


voted for it. Randall and Clay of Ky., (who 
supported Colfax for Speaker,) voted against | 
it; several other Border State men were not 


present. | 


In the Senate on Tuesday, Mr. Lane of Kan- 
sas, made a speech on his project to eolonize 
colored men in Texas. The bill to equalize 

soldiers’ pay being up Garrett Davis bored the 
body with a long speech, on a proposition to 
'disband and diearm all colored troops. No 
The House report of the’ 
same day in the Boston papers is meagre. Mr. 
Dawes moved to refer the credentials of James 
M. Johnson, who claims to be elected to the 
House from Arkansas, to the Committee on Elec- 
tions. Winter Davis and Mr. Boutwell op- 
posed the reference, but it was carried. The 
, House then took up the Internal Revenue bill, 
‘and disagreed to one of the Sen:te’s actions on 
' the whisky tax—41 to 105. The amendment 


question was taken. 


striking out the tax on spirits now on hand, was 


| 
however acquiesced in—77 to 73. | 
} 


<> + @-— 


| MISCELLANEOUS. | 





FROM KNOXVILLE—REBEL DUPLICITY. 


From high official information from Knox- , 
ville, of the 28th ult., we learn that the rebel 
Kentucky regiments in Longstreet’s command | 
have been furloughed tor thirty days, with the 
agreement upon their part that upon the ex- 
piration of this period they will re-enlist in the 
rebel service. From. reliable information de- 
rived by our informant, officially, from citizens 
residing in the vicinity of Longstreet’s present 
yosition, we have reason to believe that num- 
aa of men, thus furloughed, are taking advan- 
tage of the President’s Amnesty Proclamation, | 
by coming within our lines and taking the pre- 
scribed oath, with the intention of disregarding 
its obligations and of returning to the rebel army 
We, 
would call the attention of military command- | 
ants and provost marshals throughout Kentucky 
to the above cited facts, as requiring renewed 
vigilance upon their part, to protect our Gov- | 

ernment from any injury arising from the bad 
faith of these men. 

We have repeatedly warned the public against 
putting implicit faith in the profession of these 
deserters from the rebel army. Doubtless 
there are many who come within our lines glad | 
to quit an unprofitable service, and sincere in | 
their expressed determination to remain at 
home faithful to the flag of the Union. But 

' the majority of them will bear close watching. 

| We have repeated instances of the duplicity of 
these men. They take the oath without scru- 
ple and violate it without hesitation. The case 
of the Florida refugees, of which we published 
the particulars a few days ago, is in point. 
They are frequently caught with permits to) 
pass through our lines, which were issued to | 
them only after taking the oath. They act as 
spies, informers, smugglers and recruiting ofli- | 
cers. We think some system of moderate sur- | 
veiliance should be adopted with regard to this 
class of persons. It would be wise to send them 
out of what Jef Davis calls © debateable 

| ground.” Sent into the free States, their op- 
portunities for co-operating with the rebels 
would be considerably restricted. We protest 
against their employment to any considerable 
extent, in either the naval or land service of the 
United States. The policy is not a wise one ; 
it may prove a dangerous one. It is a good 
deal better totake them on probation, asin the 
Methodist Church they receive converts. Let 
them prove their faith by their works.—Cim 
cinnatt Commercial. 


MISSOURI. 
(Correspondence of the Salem Register from 
New London, Ralls County, Mo.) 


We have a larger share of rebels in our midst 
than we have any use for—thanks to the con- 
servative wire pullers—and the prospect for 
quiet in the spring is anything but favorable. 
Men are prowling through the country clothed 
in tederal uniform and robbing in open daylight ; 
but, as we have no, military force to call upon, 
there is no alternative but for every man to be 
upon his guard and keep his weapons in readi- 
ness. The returns fromthe November judicial 
elections have just been officially announced. 
Rather tardy, it is true; but then much time 
was necessarily consumed in rejecting soldiers’ 
(radical) votes and fixing up the tricks gener- 
ally, to insure the election ot Messrs. Bates, Bay 
and Dryden, (conservatives) by a beggarly 631 
majority. The soldiers’ vote, rejected on pre- 
tence of informality, gave Messrs. Glover, Kre- 
kel and Wagner, (radicals) a large majority. 
They have a peculiar way of doing up sach mat- 
ters out here, that yeu’ Yankees are not posted 
in. It’s only the last dying struggle. however. 
A great change has come over the spirit of their 
dream of late, and many are becoming radicals 
through the force of circumstances, and the 
conviction that it offers the only true remedy 
for the evils so Jong endured. 

Negro recruiting is going on rapidly. Lieut. 
Jeff. A. Mayhall, Assistant Provost Marshal of 
this district, has sent off upwards of two hun- 
lred; whi'e,about an equal number have lately 
been reeruited in Hannibal, by Maj. Cohen. A 
short time since, a negro preacher in Pike 
county, after praying for the President of the 
United States, and that the Lord would hasten 
on the good work. exhorted his colored friends 
to enlist in the army of the Lord ; adding ahat 
new was the golden hour in which to secure 
their freedom. Two vears ago, the white man 
who would have had the temerity to hint at ne- 
ero freedom in that locality, would have been 
treated to a coat of tar and feathers, as a Yan- 
kee abolitionist. Now, the very men who have 
sent their sons and ftricnd’ to fight in the rebel 
rauks, are furbishing their own negroes to en- 
list in the service of the government, and thus 
aid in killing them off. If this is net retribu- 
tive justice, what is it ¢ 


i 
« 


Necro Lanor Upon FortiFircations.— 
The Maver ot Charleston, Charlies Macbeth, 
summons all slavehoiders within the city to fur- 
nish to the military authorities, forthwith, one- 
tourth of all their male Slaves between the ages 
of fitteen and fifty, te labor upon the fortifica- 

tions. The penalty announced, in ease of fail- 
ure to comply with this requisition is a fine ot 
3200 for every slave not forthcoming. Com- 
pensation is alldwed at the rate of $400 a year. 

Ali tree male persons of color between the 
ages of fifteen and fifty are required to give 
themselves up for the same purpose. Those not 
complying will be imprisoned, and set to work 
upon the tortifi-ations along the coast. To tree 
negroes no other compeusauion than rations 15 

| allowed. 


The Senate occupied Friday in discussing | 


In the Senate, on Monday, that body refused 


'as good care ot themselves now, as they did 
when they had “Massa” to look out for them, 
| and it will be as natural as light follows dark- 
| ness, that they will be no hindrance to labor in 
the North, so long as their wants are augmented 
| by a state of freedom. The looms of New Eng- 
‘land will have employment weaving for these 
| people, for their money will be as good to the 
| manufacturers as that paid by others; and in- 
_stead of emancipation being a losing operation, 


mercial success. These people, who a year or 
‘so ago were slaves, are now the purchasers of 
such goods and clothes, as their former masters 
and mistresses would be glad to see now ; and it 
‘is a sure indication that if they have pride, or 
vanity, if you will, to dress well, they will be 
equally industrious and frugal to secure the 
wherewith to purchase. 





— The Washington correspondent of the 
‘anti-slavery Standard says: It was a startling 
spectacle—that which the House presented dur- 
‘ing the delivery of Gen. Blair’s speech. I have 
nothing to say against Gen. Blair personally. 
He used to be considered a very good-natured 
and talented man in the old days. He seems 
to share with his brother an intense hatred of 
Mr. Chase, and he seizes upon every opportun- 
ity to speed an arrow at the distinguished See- 
retary. As he stood up on the Democratic side 
of the House, surrounded by the chiefs of the 
Opposition, it was hard to convince one’s self 
that the orator was a Republican and a brother 
of one of the most influential members of Mr. 
'Lincoln’s Cabinet. Such is the fact. Mont- 
gomery Blair may possess little influence with 
the people, but he stands high with the Presi- 
dent. I was not a little surprised to see one of 
the pro-slavery Democratic members from Mis- 
souri come and sit directly in front of General 
Blair, apparently delighted with every word, 
and especially at the fact that a man who was 
once hated of all men in Missouri by the Con- 
servatives, is now opposed to radicalism in every 
shape. The Opposition generally were in smiles, 
for they said: “We are now driving a wedge 
into the Republican party. ‘The Blairs are 
with us. The President may side with us. 
he does the Republicans will throw him over, 
and will nominate somebody else.” These men 
forget that a cause is greater than any man, 
and that the honest people of 
will elect the candidate of the 
ever he may be. 


war party, who- 





—The New York Times—Republican—says : 
“We have nota particle of doubt that there 


| was not a year in the twenty-five years preced- 


ing the rebellion, when the Anti-Slavery cause 
in this country would not have further ad- 


ivanced, and been in every respect better off, 
(had Wm. Llovd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
‘lips, and George Thompson, or disunion aboli- 


tion speakers and writers like them, nevcr ex- 
isted.””— Boston Post. 

How fortunate that Henry J. Raymond and 
Charles Gordon Greene have lived and labored 
to neutralize the mischievous efforts of these 
dead-weights on the anti-slavery cause ! 

—Colenso, bishop of Natal, has been deposed 
from his office, and prohibited from minisiering 
Inany part of the province of Cape Town, un- 
less he retracts his heresies before the 16th of 
April. 
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MATTERS ABOUT HOME. 


CH The ComMonweatta”™ as an advertising medium, is | 


unsurpassed, in this section. It circulates among the best 


| classes for advertisers, and its subscription list is rapidly exe | 


tending. Advertisers will please hand in their favors by 


Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week | 


a - 


Tue Kentucky Free Sourn.—lIt will be 
recollected by many of our readers that The 
Free South published at Newport, Kentucky, 
which boldly advocated the removal of the in- 
cubus of slavery from that state, was subjected 
to destruction by incendiarism in 1851, and to 
various other persecutions ; and more than once 
But Mr. Bailey, its editor, 
held on his course until the John Brown raid 


to mob violence. 


produced such an excitement among the slave- 


holders that his paper was finally suppressed by | 


mob violence. 
in Newport, however, finding friends who pro- 
tected his person, though they were unable to 
save his property. 

Mr. Bailey is now on a visit to the East to 
secure aid for this important work. The earnest 
sympathy of a number of influential gentlemen, 
both here and in New York, has been enlisted 
in his behalf. In New York, such men as May or 
Opdyke, William Cullen Bryant. Seth B. [unt, 
and others, have taken hold of the work. Lib- 
eral subscriptions have been made. One gentle- 
man offers to give $1000 when $4000. shall 
have been raised. Others have subscribed 
smaller sums. Mr. Bailey is now in’ this city, 
and makes an appeal to our citizens which, we 
believe, will not be in vain. We take pleasure 
in publishing the following letter: 

Boston, Dec. 26, 1868. 

It gives me pleasure to say that in my opin- 
ion the Free South, while it was published by 
William Shreve Bailey, at Newport, Ky., was 
of great service in awakening non-slavenolders 
to a sense of the abominations and tatal infly- 
ences of the system of slavery, which was over- 
whelming them. [regard the re-establishment 
of such a paper, under an editor so peculiarly 
and admirably adapted for conducting it as Mr. 
Bailey, at the present time, as likely to create 
an important Instrument for rooting out the last 
remains of slavery, and of the publie opinion 
which sustains the institution, and for promot- 
ing education, virtue and loyalty, wherever it 
reaches. Jonun A. ANDREW. 


In addition tothe Governor Mr. Bailey is 
endorsed by such men as 8. E. Sewall, Geo. L. 
Stearns, Henry I. Bowditch, William Claflin, 
Warren Sawyer, Amos A. Lawrence, Jolin M. 
Forbes. Elmer Townsend, John J. May. 

We may remark that Mr. Bailey is a cool, 
clear-headed man, whose anti-slavery views are 
the result ot deep convictions as to the true 
interests of his native State. Tle was endors- 
ed by two hundred and thirty-one citizens of 
Newport, soon atter bis paper was mobbed, in 
the tollowing streng terms : 

“Mr. Bailey has resided in Newport some 
fifteen or twenty vears. and has always been 
regarded as a peaceable, law-abiding citizen, 
moral and upright in his dealings.” 

Contributions in aid of this deserving enter- 
prise may be sent to Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
No. 46 Washington Street, where Mr. B. may 
be found during business hours. Who will help 
Keatucky out of the “slough of despond :” 


—The Massachusetts 


expected in Boston by Friday or Saturday. 


20th regiment may be 


They had about three hundred miles to march 


trom Knoxville before embarking on the cars. 


—-Miss Anna Dickenson spoke toa large au- 
dience in Tremont Teinple, Thursday night, 
last. and was received cordially and enthusias- 
Hon. A. IL Ballock, speaker of the 


house, introduced her in an eloquent -peech. 


tically. 
George Thompson of England, and Judge Rus- 
sell being called upon, also made addresses. 

22.1 of 


The 


bells of this citv will be rung. and a national sa- 


Anotuer Hotipay.—Monday, the 


February. will be celebrated in Boston. 


lute fired at morning. noon and sunset. in com- 
memoration of the birth of George Washing- 


ton. 


—The Adams’ Express Co. do more business 
between Boston and New York in one day now 
than all the expresses in the country did jn the 

‘year 1844. 


it will prove as it already begins to do, a com- | 


It} 


the loval states | 


Mr. Bailey continued to reside | 


were recently invited to a festival, and among 
others a Catholic priest and Ais wife were favor- 
| ed with an invitation. 
| —According to an officer who has just escap- 
_ ed from the Richmond prisons, the rations issued 
consisted of a quart of rice to sixteen men every 
' eight days, a small piece of corn bread every 
day toeach, and about four ounces of very poor 
' fresh meat once a day. Salt and vinegar was 
given very rarely and Worcestershire sauce, 
never. 


ot the “C. S. A.” caused 


ple should be driven crazy by their eternal 
‘click-clack !” 
—A despatch from General Butler gives offi- 


cial confirmation to the report of the escape of 


-—The Richmond correspondent of a South ' 
Carolina paper says that Secretary Memminger | 
his paper money | 
' stamping machines “to be muffled, lest the peo- | 


over a‘ hundred Union prisoners, including ’ 


| Colonel Streight, from a Richmond prison, by 
digging an undergrourd passage. Colonel 
Streight and seventeen others are reported as 
safe within the Union lines. A Richmond pa- 
_ per of Thursday gives the names of some of the 
escaped prisoners, and sets the whole number 
at 199. 

—Dr. H. A. Sheldon, a traveling dentist, 
administered laughing gas at a publie exhibi- 
tion at Swanton Falls, Vt.. a few nights since 
to a daughter of W. H. Bell, and she died the 
next day from the effects of it. She was a 
strong, robust girl, and was in apparently ex- 
cellent health when she inhaled the gas. 





MARRIAGES. 

In this city. 9th inst., by Rev. Mr. Burroughs, George R. 
Stetson to Miss Helen 3., only daughter of Gen. Samuel 
Avery, formerly of Marblehead. 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, John H. Reynolds to Miss Sarah F. 

Reynolds, both of Lynn. 


| 80. 4} 


In Charlestown, lth inst., Wm. K. Porter to Miss Orline | 


F. Pickett, both of C. 
In Cambridgeport, 1(th inst., George H. Moody to Miss 
Orra M. Shorey. both of Boston. 
In Lynn, 1th inst.. by Rev. Mr. Richards, Merrill J. 
Hutchinson, 21st Mass. Reg’t, to Miss Harriet A. Nourse. 
In Haverhill, igh inst., by Kev. Mr. Humphriss, Jona. 
Clough, of Charlestown, to Miss Laura E. 
| verhill. 
In Beverly, 8th inst., by Rev. Mr. Foster. Robert N. Brown, 
Co. G, 23d Mass. Keg't, to Miss Sarah E. ‘Trask. 
es -<»-@- 


i DEATHS. 


In Chelsea, 12th inst., Mrs. Sara L., wife of John Warner, 
82 yrs. 7 mos. 
In Cambridge, 14th inst., Sarah Allen, wife of Philip R. 
Paulding, and daughter of the late O. Mauran, of New York. 
In Linn, 12t4 inst., Rev. Parsons Cooke, D.D., former edi- 
tor of the Puritan Keeorder, 64. 
In Newbury port 13th inst., Prescott Spalding, 84. 
In Newburyport, 12th inst., Miss Elizabeth Rolfe Peirce, 
‘ 
1 


vl. 

Near Hudson, N.Y., Jan. 27. where she was spending the 
winter, Mi-s Eliza A. Cleaveland, (1. The deceased was the 
only sister of Kev. Dr. J. P. Cleaveland, of Lowell, and has 
resided with him for several years. Her remains were taken 
to Byfield, in this State, and interred beside her parents. 
She was a member of the church in By fiell forty-four sears. 


8. Moody, and daughter of Hon. Moses Tenney, of George- 
town, Mass., 32 
In Culpepper. Va.. 2d ult., James C. Clapp, 15th Reg't, 


son of Enos Clapp, of Dorchester. 





Advertisements. 


PIANO PRIMERS, CATECHISMS, &c. 





Lenhart’s Elements of Music, to which are added Burrowes* 
Guide to Practice, and Czerny’s Celebrated Letters on the 
Art of Playing the Piano; 40 cents. Bertini’s Self-Teaching 
and Guide to 
a 


Catechism ; 25 cents. Burrowes’ Piano Primer 


Practice ; 3) cents. Czerny's Letters to a Young Lady ; 
cents. Jousse’s Catechism of Music; 25 cents. 
Text Book ; 40 cents. Knorr’s Methodical Guide for Teach- 
ers; 50 cents. Caleott’s Musical Grammar ; 50 cents. Forde’s 
Class Book and Piano Primer; 25 cents. 

The above comprise the best and most desirable books of 
their kind for both teachers and scholars. 


H paid, by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 


277 Washington Street. 


Copies sent post- 


oF 
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BOOKS FOR THE CAMP FIRES. 





It is claimed to be the cheapest original 
It contains 104 pages, minion. and five 
It is entitled—Clotelle ; a Tale of the 


No. 2 is ready. 
work yet published. 
spirited illustrations. 

' Southern States: by W. W. Brown, a native of Kentucky. 
Price ten cents; for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, by the publisher, JAMES REDPATH, Boston. 
No. 8, a tale by Balzac, ‘the Dickens of France,’’ will be is- 

On Picket Duty. by Miss Alcott, No. 1 of this 

Seven thousand were 


sued soon. 
series, has gone to its second edition. 
sold in three das. 2—l1w 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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Iieapauarters, Boston, February 11, 1864. 


GENBRAL ORDER, No. 8. 
The number of men to be furnished by the several cities 
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and towns in this Commonwealth, under the call of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, under date of February 1, 1864, 
for five hundred thousand men (which is a call for two hun- 
dred thousand men in addition to the three hundred thou- 
sand called for, under date of yOctober 17, 1868) will be two- 
thirds as many as was A to them under General Order 
No. 39, from these Headquarteps. 

By order of His Exceilency/ Jonn A. ANprew, Governor 
“WILLIAM SCHOULER. 


Adjutant-Geveral. 


and Commander-in Chief. 


or 
~~ 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


ffs Yi 


IANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 





385 Washington Street, Boston. 


ENTRANCE TO Factory xo. 5 AVERY ST. 


15—Il1y 
U. S. 5e20°S, 
FOR SALE. AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


No. 90 State Street. 
4i—tf 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Music for Parties. 





JOUN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


PIANIST, 
13 Avery Strect, Boston. 





Tervs—Teaching. per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
19—tf 


Parties —calling the figures—$7. ener 
REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 32 Garden St. 





Dr. J. B. SMITH. Practical Biologist and Telectic Physi- 
cian. having had extensive experience in the practice of a 
avstem which adapts itself to natural laws, feels prepared to 
tieat all diseases in the safest and most reliable manner. His 
s\ stein affords a perfect guarmtece against any injury to the 
patient. ari-ing from the use of deleterious drags. or the 
want of skillin their application. Being one of the most 
con) petent Electro-Biologists. he only resorts to the use of 
medicines where they are found te be indispensible 

Particular attention given to diseases incident to females 
Ladies will find Dr. Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 
cian. 

The afflicte1. of all classes, will find it creatly to their ad- 
re to consult him, without delay, at his office, No. 32 
t ast 
A general assortment of medicines prepared and kept con- 
stantiy on hand. 24— 





FAIRBANKS’ 


SCAT.ES! 





Universally Acknowledged 
— FoR— 

Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad. Portable 
Platform and Counter Seales: Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
Bankers’ Scales, &c . at their warehouse, 
MILK STREET. 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 
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FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
' ye - 


Blaisdeil, of Ha- , 


| 45. Paper Seals, per dozen boxes. 


In Cincinnati, O., 7th inst.. Mrs. Anna E., wife of Joseph | 


| 


Oliver's | 


| In pursuance of the lith Section of an Act of Congress 
the 26th day of August, and Treasury Instructions of the 
Mad day of September, 1562, Sealed Proposals will be received 
, at this office until 12 o’clock noon of Saturday, the Wth Feb- 
ruary next, for furnishing the articles hereinafter mentioned 


Custom House in this district. Each article is to be of the 
, best quality and be approved prior to delivery, viz: 
| Blank Books, and ruled to pattern, 4 Russia or sheep and 


cloth or full sheep, bound plain, patent or whip- 

| stitched. 

| 1. Books of 6 quires each. Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, 
Medium, Koyal, 8. Royal, Imperial. 


2. For euch additional quire. 
3. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
4. Ditto same as above, piinted headings, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 
6. For each additional quire. 
6. Deduct per quire for less chan 6 quires. 
7. Deduct same as above. Printed on one side, ruled and | 
cross-ruled to pattern. 
8. For each additional quire. 
9. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
1U. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled and 
cross ruled, to pattern. 
11. For each additional quire. | 
12. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. | 
13. Alphabets cut in any of abeve books. | 
14. Alphabets single. | 
Blank Books, } sbeep and marble paper, ruled to pattern. 
15. 5 quires, Book, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, 
Royal, 8. Royal. Lmperial. 
15. For each additional quire. 
17. Deduct per quire for less than 5 quires. 
1s. Ditto same as above. Printed heading, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 
19. For each additional quire. 
2U. Deduct per quire for less than 6. 
22. Ditto same as above. Printed on one side, ruled to pat- 
tern. 
23. For each additional quire. 
24. Deduct for less than 0 quires. 
25. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled to pat- 
tern. 
26. For each additional quire. 
27. Deduct for jess than 5 quires. 
2s. Alphabets cut in any of the above books; do. single. 
Memo. and Blank Books. Sample at oifice. 
29. Nos. 1, 2,°3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Y. 
Euveiopes, se.f-sealing, White, Buif, or Straw colored. 
+ 5, 5}, 6, 7, 8.9, Lu. 
31. Pen Hoiders, 2 kinds, per doz. 
32. Erasers. 
33 lvory Paper Folders, per doz 
34. Glass Ink Stands, 2 sizes, per doz. 
35. Barometer Ink Stands. 
35. s 3 a with racks, per doz. 
37. Maynard & Noyes’ Ink, per gallon, quart and pint. 
3s. Blue Writing Fiuid, quarts, pints, per doz. | 
3). Red Ink, Guy ot’s, 
40. Tuttle & Moore's 
41. Pen Racks. 
42. Paper Weights. 
43. Faber’s Biack Lead Pencils, per doz. 
44. Star ad be < 
45. . - 


rubber heads. 


47. Black Sand, per gallon. 

8. Sealing Wax, red and black, per Ib. 
49. Ked Tapes, No. 21, 24, 32, per doz. 
5). Cotton Twine, per Lb. 

ol. Linen ¥§ he 

52. Mucilage, per quart. j 
53. =e wr dozen bottles with brush. 
St. India Rubber, per 1b., in boxes. 

55. Pens, Gillot’s, 83, 604, 351, and 398. 

1 Magnum Bonum. 

o5, Washington Medaiion. 

57 + Comer’s Own, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 


vi. 

58. Knives, Rogers’ or Hassami's, 4 biades, per sample. | 
Be = ¥ 6 “ 

tu. Ebony Rules, § sides, 12, 18, 24 inches. 


OL. flat, 12, 15, 24 

#2. Boxwood Rules, 1 foot, with inches and eighths, 

63. Paper, best Wove or Laid Com/'l Note, per ream. 

) Bi bs 73 *  Cougress Letter, per ream. 
Ruled and cross-ruled, per quire, of following sizes, 24 
perfect sheets : 

65. Letter, Cap, Dewi, Medium, Royal, 8S. Royal and Impe- 
rial. 

v6. Yellow P. QO. Paper, per ream. 

67. Manila Wrapping, “ 

Tain Manila, ws 
6Y. Pink Blocting, & 

i. Thick Blotting, per sheet. 

71. Binding Oficial Correspondence. 

72 _ U.S. Laws, and other Pub. Doc. 


His 


See sample. 
See sample. 





i = Couvey ances. 

tS See Enrollments. 

io - Registers, 

Ch Spares: Enroliments, 4 sh. or marble. 

Obs Se Registers, ee és 

rh. ees Abstract pasteboard cover, 1 sheet to 3 quires, 
average size, 

72 i File Biils, each. 


Russia or sheep and cloth, 
the following sizes , 
80. Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
linperial. 
Do. in half sheep and marble paper. 
81. Letter Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
Iunperiat. 
Blanks ou best wove or laid paper. Printed headings 
and ruled to pattern, 24 perfect sheets to quire 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Koyal, 8. Royal, 
li. perial. j 
82. 3 quires, | 
83. 5 quires. 
&4. 10 quires. 
8. Ll ream. 
Do. priuted on one side, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern. 
Letter. Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Rojal, 5. Royal 
Imperial. 
86. 3 quires. 
87.5 quires. 
s8. 10 quires. 
89. L ream. 
Do. printed on both sides, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern. 
Letcer, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 3. Royal, 
Imperial. | 
87.3 quires, 
88. 5 quires. 
oY. 10 quires. 
wo. L ream. 
1. Steamer Passes and Spirit Certificates, per sample, per 
100. 
92. Printing Envelopes, }, 4, or full 
43. ” oe ote a 


Binding in full sheep, $ 


M Letter size. 
Document size. } 
Printed headings, Printed, Copperplate or Lithograph. j 
94. Note, per ream. 
o5. Letter, ‘* 
ay e do. on half sheet. 
Persons offering will please follow the preceding arrange- 


do. on half sheet. 


ment of articles as specified. 


The above named articles are to be delivered from time to 
time, in quantities, as they shall be required, on the Collee- 
tor’s order, or some person appointed by him, and are to be 
paid for monthly after the bills have been examined, with 
the orders and contract specimens of each article proposed 
for may be seen at this office. 

No nominal bids will be received. 

Persons offering to furnish the above articles at the lowest 
price shall receive a contract for the same on the execution 
of a bond with sureties satisfactory to the Collector for the 


| faithful performance of the same, under forfeiture of twice 


| 


| 


the contract price in case of failure. } 
Proposals must be addressed to the Collector, and properly | 

indorsed, that they may be kept setled until the day named 

for opening the same. J.Z. GOODRICH, Collector. 


22—-4w 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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Hrapgvarters, Boston, Jan. 29, 1964. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 7. 

The following circular from the War Department is hereby 
promulgated for information : 

Wark DeparTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OrPice, } 
Wasuincron, January 25, 1504. 
CIRCULAR 

To provide for the discharge and re-muster of Veteran Vol- 
unteers, in certain cases which may arise in the respective 
States, the following Regulations are announced for the in- 
formation and guilance of all concerned : 

1. Enlisted men, away from their respective regiments and 
compauies, on Keeruiting Service, ata Draft Rendezvous, or 
on otaer detached service, which prevented them from being 
lischarged and re-mustered with their proper commands in 
the field, may be diseharged and re-mustered in their respec- 
don the aforesaid De- 


tive States; provided, trey were place 


tacired Duty by Order of the Department, Army or Corps 
Commander, to which their regiments or companies belong, or 
in which they were serving at the date the Order detaching 
them was issued 

2. Enlisted men who were not within the re-enlistment 
limits at the time their commands were furloughed, and who, 
in consequence of a declaration of intention to re-enitst, were 
permitted to go on furlough with their commands, may, 
upon their coming within the li:nits, (ie. have served two 
years) be discharzed and re-mustered in the States. 

3. Enlisted men who were on furlough in the States, pe.or 
to their companies or regiments being sent thereto, will, at the 
expiration of their furloughs. be returned promptly to the 
armies in which their commands served. there to be dis- 
charged and re-mustered as Veterans. if they are entitled to 
it 

4. Enlisted men, other than the foregoing, such as sick and 
conralescents in hospitals, struggiers, those irregularly de- 
tached from their companys and regiments, §c., Fc... wiil. in 
no case, be discharged and re-mustered. 

Commaaders and other officers, under whose control such 
persons may be, will take imme liate measures to return thein. 
at the earliest possible date, to the arniles to which their reg- 
iments and companies belong, there to be discharged and re- 
If returned and re-mustered 


will receive the increased Vet- 


mustered, if entitled to it 
prior to March Ist, 1854, they 
eran Bounties, as pow authorized 

5. The Regulations as set forth in General Orders, No. 359, 
series of 1°43. will be applicable to the discharges and re- 
niusters as herein authorized: the Chief Mustering Officer 
for the State. and his Assistants. performing the duties aa- 
signed the Commissaries and Assistant Commissaries of Mus- 
ters. In so far as relates to the appointment of a Recruiting 
Officer, the Ubief Mustering Officer will act, as set forth, for 
a regimental commander, (| Parasraph 4.) 

Rolis must be promptly forwarded as directed in Paragraph 
15, Mustering Regulations. E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant-Adjutant-General. 

By order of His Excellency, JouN A. Anprew, Governor 
apd Comunander-in-Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER, 

a Adjutant-General 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 
NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Corner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


| 
| 
{ ars ee 
| MONDAY, Jan. 4. and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
for one year, for the use of the several departments of the | 
| 
| 
! 


Afternoon at 24. 
REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. 
Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Five 


| Minutes with Hamlet—Essence of Old Virginny—Feats of 
| Agility by the Modern Hercules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
| Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. 


Doors open at 6 in the evening: Saturday afternoon at 1. 


| Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets £5 cents. 


Reserved seats, 50 cents. 





Advertisements. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


— FOR— 


THE SOLDIERS. 
ARMY FUND. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 
weaitt to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
willenjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper, 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 


the Commoniwealt: will devote most of its columns to the 


| great question of Reconstruction, to original discussion by 
| the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 


the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
of our cause, send the Conunonweaita into the camp. 

For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
at the same rate for any number of copies. 

Let all the friends of the suldiers seud in their orders. 
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Win. Cullen Bryant and Parke Goodwin, 
Who are assisted by some of the 
First Writers of the Day, 
In their efforts to make the Evexrnea Post 


e TUE BEST PAVER PUBLISHED. 


The present high position attained by the Evening Post as 
one of the leading metropeiitin journals is the result of the 


+ fearless and hearty support it has always given to the great 


priacipies of 
Equal Justice and Freedom to All, 

Tt earnestly approves the war for the Union; it holds up 
the hands of our brave socdiers in the field; and it opposes 
treason in all shapes, whether open. as at the South. er co- 
vert and sneaking. as at the Norta, At the same time it is 
the enemys of all undue exercise of power, of all kinds of po- 
litieal jobbery and corruption, and insists ts:pon economy iu 
expenditures, and a strict adherence to the Constitution. 
Pledged to no parts, and looking only to the imterest of the 
whole country, it will use whatever energy and iniluence it 
has, in the defense of the great) principles of human right 
and haman elevation, which lie at the foundation of our in- 
stitutions. 

It aims chiefly, however, at being a GOOD NEWSPAPER. 
Tn its colunsms will be found a complete History of the War, 
important Political or State Documents entire, proccedings of 
Legislative bodies, summaries of European lateliigence. and 
news from ail parts of the world, accurate reports of fimtn- 
cial and commereiil matters. trustworthy Correspondence, 
and a carefully selected Literary Miscellany, comprising Po- 
etry, Reviews of New Works, with Jiberal extracts, Giussip 
and Anecdotes —the whole forming an excellent variety, im 
which every reader will discover something to his taste. 
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One copy, one \ ear, - - - - - - $2.00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - - 6.00 
Five copies, one sear, : e = - 12.00 


Ten copies, one year, - - - - - 22.50 
A copy of the Weekly, one year, or of the Semi-Weekly for 
six months, will be sent to any person who :euds us a Club 
of ten Semi- Weeks 
A copy of the Semi-Weekly one year will be sent for every 
club of twenty at above rates. 





Daily Iovening Post. 


One cops, one year, delivered by carrier, - $11.00 
One cop), one sear, sent by niail, - - - 10.00 
One copy, one month, - - - - - 1.00 


CLERGYMEN are supplied by mail at the following rates: 
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Manufactured and for Sale by 


THOMAS GROOM & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 
82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


Ledgers, Invoice, Wastes, 
Records, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Doe’ et, 
Key Key KOO 

They also manufscture to order all the varteties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
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The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 
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Account Books. 
WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
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for superiors 


Agents 
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Orvice oF Pa\ MASTER OF State Bounties, } 
Statc House, Jan. 25, 1804 
Notice to Reecnlisicd Voluntcers of 
Massachuscits Regimenis. 


Pay Rolls of the following re-enlisted Regiments have been 
received at this office: 
SECOND INFANTRY, 
ELEVENTH INFANTRY, 
FIFTEENTH INFANTRY, 
SINTEENTH INFANTRY. 
SEVENTEENTIL INFANTRY, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 
SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ., 


At the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, Tremont Tempe, Thursday Morning, Jan. 28. 


Every thoughtful man sees that this is not a 
war of cannon, but a war of ideas. Its present 
phase only is cannon; its last phase was poli- 
tics. I.want it ended with eannon; I don’t 
want it remanded to politics (applause) ; and 
there will be no end of it until the institutions 





thirty sisters, is to make the impetus and mo- 
| tive for daily progress. Preserve it! Leave 
| Carolina to convert herself! Hold her! Em- 
bolden the Unionists to speak! Consult, con- 
vert! Take those confiscated baronial posses- 
sions, of ten or twenty thousand acres, carve 
them up into farms, holdings: Give the magnifi- 
cent country that Aiken once called his, to the 
black men who hage saved it for us, (applause) 
and to the white men who have survived the 
pestilence of the Port Royal Islands, and_ won 
them back to civilization and the Union? Why 


willing to be as magnanimous as is safe for the | 
nation and for the negro, but not one jot more. 
| (Applause.) I pity the rebel. He shall have 








{ 


est, Western Whig, trying to be an abolitionist. 

We will be thankful for so much, and labor 
hard for more. You and I know the day when, 
‘if we had got only one-half as much, we should 
| have rent this roof with plaudits. Yes, I have 
}no doubt of it. But since that time, almost 
every house counts a vacant chair ; almost every 
mother remembers one whose voice does not 
answer to hers. All the way down to New 





blood of the young martyrs of New England. 


‘Shall their blood be shed even half in vain? 
should they not have them? You say it iscruel | We have the power and the right—why should 
to the landholders. Well, I am willing to be! we not use both? Let the war, if necessary, 
as magnanimous as the nation cap afford. I am! go on; at any rate, let no State come back that 


does not come back in the hands of working- 
men, white or black. Massachusetts is a Dem- 
ocratic state, because every man owns his farm, 


of the Southern States correspond to those of | everything the nation can give him, and be | and works on it; New York is like Massachu- 


the Northern, and then Union is inevitable, by 
the natural attraction of parts. 

Now, when Gov. Johnson says, in Nashville, 
“I am for the liberty of the negro, but I am for 
a white man’s government,” he shows that the 
foremost man of the South is not yet converted. 
He is the capsheaf. Below him stand—what ? 
What has mace the difference between a 
Northerner and a Southerner ? What has been 
the weakness of the North? Servility! We 


never dared to stand erect in the presence of | 


a Southerner. Our great men were vassals 
before Southern assumption. The Southerner 
in his heart believed that there was no man in 
the North his equal; that there was not a 
“gentleman,” in his phrase, north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. That spirit is not exorcised. 
That aristocratic, sae aber ee slave-overseer- 
ship is not killed out. The Unionists of the 
South are so proud yet, that they have not the 
remotest idea that this government can do them 
a favor. They think they do usa favor by ac- 
cepting the conqueror’s benefits! There is no 
evidence to-day that even in the better part of 
the Southern mind, that mood is extinct. If 


they come back, they come back to govern, not | sewing machine; and next to that, we plant in 
' the sweat of each man’s brow the harvest he is 
| to gather and to eat. 
| session of the recovered States!—my friend 
| painted it to us. 


to co-operate. Now, I express here my con- 
viction, as I have done, that until we change 
or provide against that mood of mind in the 
governing class of the Southern States, it is not 
safe to reconstruct State governments. There 
will be no union until that is done; we are 
merely adjourning the battle into Congress. 


The South has always been victorious in Con- | 
aS. egaprametes from the State sit in the capi- 


gress. We have beaten her in the field. Mr. 
Lincoln’s project is to adjourn the battle from 
Grant to the Senate Chamber. I believe in 
Grant, and I don’t believe in the Senate Cham- 
ber. (Loud applause.) 1 believe in Major 
Generals, not in the Repeblican party. Theres 


fore, lam not in favor of reconstruction vet. 


Mark you, what reconstruction means! We 
are always cheated with words. “Amnesty,” 
in Europe, means pardoning a rebel. It means, 
when the Czar of Prussia utters it, a Polish 
peasant permitted to plough the land he doves 
not own; and that is allit means. “Life” is a 
correlative and synonymous term; and that is 
all. “Amnesty,” from the lips of Abraham 
Lincoln, means the ballot-box ; it means an ad- 
mission to sovervignty. If the Czar should say 
to the General of the Polish rebels, “Come here 
and share my throne!” he would be saying 
what Lincoln said to the rebel States, when he 
sent out the Proclamation of the 8th of Decem- 
ber. I say, before you share sovereignty, you 
should be certain of the mood of mind with 
which you share it. So to-day, the negro is in 
our hands. ‘To-day, there is nothing between 
him and the stars and stripes. To-day, if his 
rights are invaded, the quick and long arm o: 
the War Department may reach to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and redress his wrongs. May 
do it; [do not say it does. We stand to-day 
where, according to its professions, the nation 
has ached to stand for a quarter of a century. 
For a quarter of a century, we have stood on 
platforms like this, and argued to the people 
their duty in the matter of slavery; and most 
of them went home and said—*The logic is in- 
evitable; slavery is asin; it ought to be abol- 
ished. The abolitionists are right, if we only 
had the power; but, unfortunately, we have no 


more power over Carolina than we have over | 


Timbuctoo.” A line, black and broad, stretch- 
edon the parchment of the United States Con- 
stitution, separated Washington from Carolina. 
The cannon shot at Sumter passed over it, and 
when the smoke cleared away, the line was 
gone! (Great applause.) To-day, the Execu- 
tive of the United States is omnipotent in the 
Carolinas. To-day, the government of the 
Vnited States can protect the black man at 
Columbia as thoroughly as it can in Washing- 
ton. Tnever will part with that right, or draw 
that line between us again, God helping me ! 
until T have furnished the black man with the 
wot: to protect himself. ( Applause.) Shall 

stand, seven years hence, and see Gov. Aiken 
whip the chiidren of Robert Small to labor, 
and have no right to interfere ; when to-day I 
have the right and the power to put Robert 
Small and Gov. Aiken side by side, each with 
equal power and right to protect himself trom 
the other, and God help the bravest ! 
plause.) No; before this war is closed, at least 
the black man, whom we have tempted into the 
unpardonable sin of helping us, 1s to be sub- 
stantially protected, on his own soil, against 
the master who hates him. If one of vou allow 
that line of division between the sovereignty 
of the Union and the exasperated State 0; 
Carolina to be drawn again until you have 
planted there such institutions as ensure to al! 
classes substantial liberty, the professions 0. 


| is strong enough to crush her rebels, and not 
; punish them. 


, sand slaveholders owning Tennessee, it will 


| will thus have surrendered to despotism. 
| day, as our friend told us, the educational appa- 
| ratus of New England tollows close behind the | 
cannon. 


| 3 
| how long will those Massachusetts sons, be a8 
| mitted to educate the black man, when the 


( Ap- ‘ 


| safe. Davis and Toombs, and all the rest that 
| survive, may fly to Florence, and patronize the 
| arts, with the gold they have filched from their 
| victims, unhung, and, if you please, unhated. 
| Let them go to the grave in the land which Gar- 
/abaldi will make free. (Loud applause.) I) 
care not. I want no gallows; I want no pun- 
ishment; not one jot or tittle of it. The nation 
But it is to be done by a policy 
which prevents their harming us. 

If Tennessee comes back with seventy thou- 








come back substantially an aristocratic element 
in the nation, and Yankee thrift, energy and. 
capital, and Yankee schoolhouses have got, bit | 
by bit, man by man, acre by acre, to clutch | 
back the Tennessee which the pes chece 

O- | 


{ 


The moment we get an acre, we set | 
a schoolhouse on it. God speed New England! | 
(Great applause) And next door to it we set 


up a spinning machine; and next to that a 
Civilization taking pos- 


But how long will those Massachusetts girls, 
al- 
metto waves over the Port Royal Islands, and 


tol? Just as long as the half-converted rebels 
| of Carolina allow. Why should we consent to 
'that ? Why ask Aiken or his comrades for the 
right to educate the black men of Carolina? I 
| shall not deem this war safely ended, if, when it 
closes, there is anything left between Northern 
' wishes and Southern needs. I would have a 
| clause in the Constitution of the United States, 
| that no State shall make a law which recognizes | 
‘any distinction of race. If an ignorant white | 
man can yote, an ignorant negro shall. If a | 
white man who can read can vote, a negro who | 
'can read shall. (Applause.) Ifa white man, 
; who ownsa hundred acres votes, the negro who 
owns a hundred acres shall vote. Never, until 
' we secure that, spite of Southern white blood, 
‘is the Union sate. 
| Abolitionists! do you mean to be fooled with | 
words? “The President has struck off the fet- 
ters of the slave.” Yes, I know it. All honor 
to Abraham Lincoln for so much! And the 
man who has won such prayers as those of which 
our friend has told us, may well be willing that 
we should criticise him. I know he has done 
so much; but there stands the black man naked, 
homeless; he does not own a handful of dust ; 
he has no education; he has no roof to shelter 
him. You turn him out like the savage on the 
desert, and say to Europe, “Behold our agna- 
nimity! That man made the South a paradise ; 
/ and when it was done, he shouldered his mus- 
| ket with us, and saved it to the nation. Look 
| at him!” 
' The gratitude of republics! disfranchised, 
/ naked, homeless, poor, we gave him back to the 
white man who hates him, to dictate the terms! 
‘of his existence! Are you contented? Tam 
| not. The negro has earned land, education, 
rights. Before we leave him, we ought to leave 
him on his own soil, in his own house, with the } 
right to the ballot, and the schoolhouse within | 
_reach. (Loud applause.) Unless we have 
done it, the North has let the cunning of poli- 
tics filch the fruits of this war. Do you suppose 
thatif, at the end of the revolution, England had 
offered to pay us back the tea tax and six per 
cent. interest, we should have been contented ? 
Men's demands rise as their expenses increase. 
We have baptized Baltimore withthe first bap- | 
tism of honest blood it ever knew. We have 
given Virginia a prouder title than that of the 
mother of Presidents; for now she is the grave 
of martyrs. We have covered the South with 
the enthusiasm and conscience of the North, | 
moved to this great strife in the providence of | 
God, and when we furl our banners, and call 
| home our cannon, we will leave the negro our 
ally,—at least able to protect himselt. (Ap- 
plause.) 
if you go to Washington, and ask one of 
' your senators, “Can a bill to abolish slavery 
pass that Congress ?” he will tell: you there is 
not a chance of it. If you say to him, “Why, 
sir, you have a large majority,” he will answer, 
“We have not.”.) Abraham Lincoln is an hon- 
est man, as politicians go. He is as good a man 
as could come out of his circumstances; [ am 
/ not here to blame him; but, for all that, he has! 
not yet done what no human being hardly ever | 
dovs do—he has not yet outgrown the prejudices | 








| man. 


setts; Iilinois the same; and we stretch away 
to the West, democrats, because every man has 
something to do, and does it. He may shut off 
his covetous neighbor, a hundred acres, right 
and left, and say, “Here, at least, I am sover- 
eign!” Good! such a mood against capitalists 
and armies; only preserve it. Make over the 
South in the same likeness; plant the same seeds; 
then let the States come back when you please. 


INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS. 


The following letters were published by au- 
thority of the Treasury Department in connec- 
tion with the Gwynn affair: 

General Haupt’s Views upon a Variety of Topics. 

WasurinGton, May 17, 1862.—S. Gwynne, 
Esq.—My Dear Sir :—I enclose for your peru- 
sal a letter just received from Charley ; he takes 
the right view of his position, and could not 
well act otherwise than as he has under the cir- 
cumstances. I regret the difficulty, but we 
must make the best of it. I will endeavor to 
procure for him some other position, where his 
sterling qualities of truth, fidelity and uncom- 
promising integrity will be appreciated and made 
available. The fault for which you appear to 
censure Charley, is a want of originality, re- 
source and brilliancy of intellect which nature 
never gave him, and which I did not understand 
to be essential in the position you desired him 
to fill. After the operations are started, the 
duties must be chiefly routine, and secrecy, in- 
tegrity and fidelity, I supposed were most desi- 
rable. These qualities Charley possessed, but 
he is somewhat sensitive, and your language and 
manners towards him were often deeply wound- 
ing. 

‘You have cast off one who with very little 
care and management on your part might have 
become a valuable assistant. I hope you will 
be able to satisfactorily fill his place. 


Charley’s compensation, and that you have left 
this duty tome, Allow me to assure you that 
I will not assume any such responsibility. If 


/you had not employed Charley, I would have 
‘appointed him my private secretary, the posi- 
‘tion which George L. Fall now fills, and which 
‘ Charley formerly filled with me at Alexandria ; 
‘but I cannot make a place now by removing 


George. I can see no reason why you should 
leave to me the responsibility of fixing Charley's 
salary, unless that you consider me a party in- 
terested. If so, allow me to say that I do not 
understand that I have any part, lot or interest 
in paper or telegraph whatever, and to avoid 
the possibility of any misunderstanding I will 
define my position. Before you got the con- 
tract, I exerted myself to bring your discovery 
to the notice of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
went to his house with General McDuvall to 
talk about vou and it, and used all the influence 
of my position and associations to indorse and 
bring you into notice. Idid not do this for pay, 


but from personal triendship founded on admi- 


ration for your talents and respect for you as a 
Sull you gave me to understand that I 
was to be interested, and as Brown had not per- 


‘formed any real service in procuring the con- 


tract, you decided to liquidate his interest at 
$10,000, to be paid from time to time, but mine 
was left undetermined and indefinite ; oceasion- 
ally you inquired whether my brother Lewis 


‘acted as agent for Mrs, IL, and expressed an in- 


tention of putting a paper in his hands, ete. 
After a long interval I endeavored to ascer- 


tain what your ideas in reference to this inter- 


est were, so that I could decide how far it could 
be made available in relieving myself from the 


/pecuniary embarrassment in which the inta- 
| mous conduct of Massachusetts has placed me, 
but T found that you had only a vague idea that 


you would reap large returns from paper, tele- 
graph and other sources, and that some of it 
could be spared for me, but only such portion 
as impulse or fancy might at the time dictate. 
While I give you credit for perfect honesty, 
sincerity and liberality, I do not wish you to 
remain under the impression that T have any 
claims upon you, that I expect anything in case 
you are successtul, or would be willing to accept 
money without consideration; it is necessary 
for our future harmonious co-operation that we 
should understand each other in this matter. I 
know you well enough to be satisfied that if vou 
should succeed in getting control of financial 
resources, your wants, schemes and projects 
would inerease in a much more rapid ratio than 
your increase of means to carry them into effect, 
but I sometimes fear that your want of forbear- 
ance and conciliation in dealing with men, will 
prevent you from realizing anything. You will 


thirty years havehdonsank hypocrisy, nnd seu | of hile forty years. le ca a Peemcont of be very apt, as IT remarked the other day, to kick 


have been basely wanting to your great oppor- 
tunity. 


the United States, unfortunately born in South- | 
ern air, We have the misfortune, in this great | 


overthe pot when the dinner was nearly cooked, 


if you should attempt to carry ont the determi- | 


® ees a 5 i 7 ~~ paaiiid orisrogioa Lathes peosdie ig HK, 
I think that the government is in the mood | struggle of ideas, to have our: standard-bearer | Dation express drecently by calling up Harring- 


tddo so. IT think that unless public opinion be 
imperiously enforced, you will see it done. 
North Carolina is almost ready; Louisiana is 
quite ready; ‘Tennessee is getting ready; and 
it is said that Mississippi and Arkansas may be 
readily manipulated mto_ states. They then 
take their places in Congress; and do they 
take their places in Congress Northerners in 
opinion? — No; not a man as good as Gov. 
Johnson. Men all the way behind him down 
to the slaveholder; and Summer and Wilson, 
and Wade and Stevens are to be checkmiated 
and balanced by half-converted men. Massa- 
chusetts, the leading mind of this war, is to be 
neutralized.—her vote exactly neutralized,— 
in the Senate and House, by Louisiana, in the 
twilight of her ideas. *Preshyter,” said Milton, 
“is old) Priest writ) large.” 
compromise, with asvilable added, nothing more 


Ree Y ada Pe 
wcconsiruchon is | 


/ emphatically a Southern man. He has gone as | 
| fast in his conversion as he could go; but, as said | 
last night, the process in a Southern-bred man 
and a Northern-bred man is totally different. 
Tread last night, you recollect, a letter from | 
) Major General Butler, wishing success to the | 
| Festival. Now, Butler was a much worse man, | 
| five years ago, than Abraham Lincoln. (Laugh- 
'ter.) Abraham Lincoln, at that time, was an 
‘ honest-intentioned Whig; and Iam tree to say 
that Butler was (omitting the adjective) a very 
equivocal Democrat. (Renewed Jaughter.) 1) 
have not a doubt of it. Over both—over the | 
tresh ripe soil of the hearts of both these men 
swept the storm of the revolution. What sprang | 
up trom that soil?) Northern Demoerat—South- | 
ern Whig?) There sprang up in Butler’s heart | 
the old English tair play principle—~Betore I 
have the meanness to ask a man to fight for 


/ mortgage on- homestead. 


ton in Chase's presence, and telling him that he 
was an infamous scoundrel, and that von could 
prove it; the result would be that Dr. Gwynne 
would be allowed to retire, and the Assistant 
Secretary would keep his place. 

I have no clatins upon you except for the one 
thousand dollars loaned. Of this eight hun- 
dred dollars came from Mrs H., four hundred 


dollars by selling gold at one dollar and twenty 


cents, the balance by turning over to you a pay- 
ment intended to be made on account of the 
Mrs. II. had been sav- 
ing five hundred dollars in gold; after selling 
tour hundred dollars to pay you, she kept the 
other hundred natil it brought one hundred and 
seventy. The difference I think it would be 
proper, if you are able, to make good. This will 
make your indebtedness to Mrs. H. one thou- 
sand dollars, and to me two hundred dollars, 


It is giving back the slave into the hands of his | me, Twill give him all his rights (applause) : | leaving Interest out of consideration in this cal- 


master with technical liberty, that is all. 
handing him over to toil under legislation which 
you cannot dictate. The West Indies will show 
you how fataiis such a course. It is sending 
mto Congress the same war betwixt men. sub- 
stantially aristocratic and you. It is wasting 
one-half the etfort made by the North to erush 
this rebellion. It is to leave us, weakened, tor 
the next ten years, to all sorts of strngzles and 
feuds. 

The reason why I counsel and protest against 
any settlement that does not root out slavery, 
and the aristocratic element to which it: has 
given birth, is because there is danzer enough 
ahead, without leaving anvthing which is not 
inevitable in our path, Now, therefore, while 
the thunderbolt is grasped in the President's 
hand, while his omnipotence is unquestioned, 
while the progress in opinion is marvellous, 
while the South itself is growing into an honest 
Union sentiment, why give up the priceless op- 
portunities of the hour ? 

Dr. Bowen, of Tennessee, told us that he took 
a petition trom Arkansas, for immediate eman- 
cipation, into the State of Teanessee, and pre- 
sented it to twenty-two slaveholders, aud eteh- 
teen of them refused to sign it, on the sole ob- 
jection that it asked for compensation. They 
said “Our property has jeoparded the nation— 
let it go!” ; 

Mayor Stearns reports a meeting of the same 
character in his own parlors at Nashville, with 
the same result. Let that State ripen: let 
starvation and want, let bloodshed and contu- 
sion rest upon it, until out of the cloud rises, not 
a conquered, but a converted people (loud ap- 
plause )—not a subjugated, but a changed heart. 
And no other influence but this, no other meth- 
od but leaving the States to their own thought, 


me, I will leave him capable of taking care ot | 
his rights.” (Renewed applause.) That isa 
Northern Democrat, flowering ont into an Abo- 
litionist. (Loud cheers.) So, Nathaniel P. 
Rogers, of New Iampshire, told us, twenty 
years ago, “Whenever the Democrats of the 
White Mountains co move, they will shame you 
all by their consistency and their enthusiasm.” 
To-day, the prophecy fulfils itself. Now, mark 
you! over the Southern heart of Abraham 
Linvoln breathed that same inspiration, and he 
comes out—what? Tonestly in tavor of the 
negro’s liberty. Henestly! 1 believe that if 
the President’s blood could be analyzed, vou 
would not tind one drop in him, from head to 
foot, which was not resolved that the negro in 
the end shall be tree. (Prolonged applause.) 
Bat there he unfortunately stops. THe does not 
recognize the negro as aman: he does not re- 
member the negro as a soldier: he does not 
blot out races; he does not forget them. He 
does not tell of rights, he talks of benefits. He 
says, substantially, essentially, in his recent 
programme, “The negro has received immense 
benefits.” No doubt of it. “He has broken 
| his chains.” Granted. “I leave him to the 
Unionists of Carolina to take care of him. They 
will grind him to powder, no doubt. (Laugh- 
ter.) But he has a great deal to be thanktul 
tor: a great deal more than he could ever have 
expected; and under the harrow he will come 
up by and by, twenty vears hence, a free man; 
—ali in good time!" Now, that is a very decent 
sort of an American, but it is not a MAN. A 
man isdrowning inthe Atlantic; Butler catches 
him by the hair of his head, and does not leave | 
him till he sets him on Plymouth Rock, high 
and dry. ( Applause.) Lincoln brings him to 


It is | and before I leave the man who has tought tor | culation. 


Now I wish vou to understand that T have 


‘no legal, or other claim upon you for anything 
‘beyond this amount, and it IT had a claim, it is 


not probable that I] should ever enforce it: but 
it you should be successful in your operations, 
and should teel inclined to purchase my inter- 
est in latent heat. drill and fribrillia, by return- 
ing my advances and expenditures, T should be 
most happy, as no expenditures would probably 
have been made through these objects except 
through my connection with you. The repay- 
ment of these amounts would be a great pecuni- 
ary reliet. “This much as a consideration, tor 
the relinquishment of my interests, I eould ac- 
cept without compromising my self-respect, but I 
do not pretend to say that [ have any claim on 
you for even this. 

From the first payments made to you by the 
Treasury Department, I hope it will suit: your 
convenience to return the loan; and with this 


‘understanding in regard to our financial rela- 


tions, you can rely on my co-operation in carry- 
ing out any practical measures of reform or re- 
construction that you may originate, if sanc- 
tioned by my judgment. Trusting that my plain 
statements will give no otfenee, but will avoid 
the possibility of any misunderstanding in our 
future relations, I remain yours, fraternally, 

Il. W. 


Edward Hamilton in Correspondence with Gwynn 
—Gives his Views about Naval Ordnance. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, OF- 

FICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ALIEN 

Passencers, No. 09 Long Wharf. Boston, 

Aug. 21., 1863. 

My Dear Sir.—Fox was in Woodbury’s room, 
this A. M.. but I did not go up tosee him. He told 
W. that their confidence increased in the 50,000 


Orleans, the pathway reddens with the rich 


I am in- | 
formed that you decline to fix the amount of | 


. . ‘ . 
to the remonstrances and counsel of their own | low-water mark, at Ingh tide, and says, “My 


| Stimers. It seems Ericsson’s is a wrought-iron 
jeannon. I do not think anything is to be done 
| with him on hiscannon. He says that what they 
| want is battering power, not power of penetra- 
tion so much. Did you ever hear such non- 
sense? What is power of penetration but bat- 
tering power, with a 400-pound shot ? Crane 
has agreed with the sub-committee of the Prov- 
idence, Hartford and Fishkill road, and they re- 


they there vote to accept proposition agreed 
upon, that consummates the bargain. Crane 
immediately will plank down the dust, and 
| bonds, and the thing is done past redem tion. 
| He has been playing a deep game with the 
Western and Providence roads. He has been 
' afraid they would step in as a competing party, 
‘or cause him some trouble, particularly as the 
| Providence road owns one thousand shares in 
the P. H. and Fishkill; so he made considera- 
‘ble talk in Providence about the large amount 
of ready money to be raised to carry the float- 
ling debt of the road, and took pains to say to 
some of Judge Warren’s men that there was dif- 
|ficulty in his getting cash, ete. Ile met the 





‘counsel of the Western road about a fortnight | 


' since in their cars, and talked a long time with 


| him, and stuffed him with the same idea, and | 
| the consequences aré that neither of these roads | 


have thought there was any danger. 
Wednesday it will be too late for them. 
Yours truly, Epwarpb Hami ton. 


Mr. Hamilton anxious for his Character. 


wish you would write and let me know when 
you are coming here next, so that I may see 
you. In twenty-five days from to-day I am 
‘again in the market for something to do, with 
nothing but my head and hands to work with. 


times, for all dependent on me, if I can keep my 
character. You know my position here. I must 
raise some $1200 in order to honorably leave 
this office; if I do not, I do not know what the 
consequences will be. I regret to trouble you 
about my affairs, but I look on you as my next 
friend, and one who has known my situation, 
aspirations and hopes. I can say much more to 
you than I can write, and wish much to sce you. 

* * * Let me hear from you, if 
only a line. Yours truly, 

Epwarp HamILton. 

Stuart GwynnF, Esq. 

Mr. Hamilton must raise $1800 or He is Placed 
in a very ‘‘Uncomfortable Position.” 





duly to hand; contents noted. I regret your 
‘engagements will not permit you to come on 
here next week, as you are aware that on 
Wednesday, the 30th inst., my office career here 
‘expires, and that I have got to pay over to the 
State the balance due in my hands, or I am 

ylaced in a very unfortunate position ; particu- 
fon, as my connection with General Haupt is 
so well known, and I am to be with Mr. Crane. 


|My position is just this:—I owe, at the end of 


‘this quarter, $1800, and, with my quarter's sal- 
ary, I 

still to be raised. 
counts that I have advanced on various of your 
matters, at different times, about $400; of this, 
about one hundred and forty was for rent of of- 


fice and carpet at Phoenix Building; one hun- | 


dred was for amount you borrowed of Odiorne 
long ago, if you remember it. 
knew ; but I was obliged to pay this to Odiorne 
to get him to go on on drill matter. Now I do 
not speak of these things as being due me from 


you, but only state the fact that in these things | 


/T had done this little. when I should have done 
nothing, unless | had money of my own to do 
it with. Now.if Crane could just now be treat- 
ed as an outsider, [ should consider I might go 
to him and ask him for the most of this balance, 

‘on account of last winter; but as he proposed 


to take me on a salary, and to do handsomely | 


by me if I came with him, it would not look 


well for me to go at him dunning on old lobby | 


| work, unless T show him the pressing necessity 
‘for it. This I could not do, without placing my- 
, self, perhaps, in a bad position with him, by 
showing him what I want the amount for. 
| Therefore, I must ask you to aid me if the thing 
‘is a possibility, to five hundred dollars, for which 
I will give you my note on demand, or on four 
months. If you can do this, I will take my 
chances to raise the other four hundred. Ifyou 
do not I do not see how or where I can get it. 


I think this winter I can make this nine hun- | 


dred dollars, and pay you and the other friends 
:whom I shall ask to help me. 


‘ruin for me, so far as influence, ete., goes, 
for me to be indebted in settling my accounts. 


If, on the other hand, I square all up, come out | 


clean, and do not have to ask Crane for help in 
keeping clean, I doubt not I shall be able soon 
to pay off my friends who aid me. 


If you can send me this, or let me draw on 


you for it at sight, without grace, | want you to 
telegraph me at once, (at my expense, of 
course.) Yes, telegraph me any way, whether 
yo: can or not. You know IJ would not urge 
this, unless it was more than an ordinary want 
of money. 
who can have no knowledge, and have nosym- 
pathy if they had, with our undertakings and 
, position. 
Please telegraph me as soon as possible, and 
‘for heaven’s sake help me if it is possible. 
Yours truly, Epwarp IAmiI.ron. 


Stuart Gwynn, Esq., Box 270 Post Office, | 


Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Hamilton further explains his Financial 
Situation. 


Boston, Sept. 29, 1863.—My Dear Sir: 
I telegraphed to you that the letter you say 
‘in your despatch that you sent me has not come 
‘to hand. The reason I telegraphed back to 
you to send duplicate was this, that I wished to 
use the letter to show some friend, who knows 
our relations, to aid me in raising what I must 
raise to clear me honorably from my official 
obligations. It is important for all parties with 
whom I am connected that I should be able to 
do this, as well as tome. My position is just 
‘this to day—I of course have had to anticipate 
my salary each quarter; as I had to start so, 
and have gained nothing ; that is, being so em- 


barrassed by debts when I entered the office, | 


many of which it was positively necessary for 


me to pay, I with my family expenses got be- |. 
hind, so that I now must make up $1800 in all; | 


8500 1 get from my salary this quarter, S200 
was owed me by the Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, making $700; leaving $1100 for me to 
raise. When I wrote yon I expected two hun- 
dred dollars froma source which has failed me, 
General Whitney, one of my best friends, be- 
ing very short of cash, having just bought a 
house for which he has to pay twelve thousand 
dollars the first of October. generously offered 
to indorse my note for four hundred dollars, 
which I think I have got discounted to-day, on 
four months. 
hundred dollars till the 1st of January. 
leave me four hundred dollars short. 

has been out of town, and only returned to-day. 
Ihave not yet seen him. I shall ask him tor 
three hundred dollars, and if he hesitates, I 
shall offer him your indorsement. Is that 
right? I think he willdo it. The other one 
hundred doilars I will get somewhere. Now 
you say why don’t you do as I told vou to, and 
goto Crane ¢ The reason is this. Mr. Crane 


These 


Browne 


port to the stockholders next Wednesday. If 


After | 


Boston, Sept. 5, 1863.—My Dear Sir,—I| 


I feel competent to get a living, even in these | 


Boston, Sept. 19, 1863.—My Dear Sir— | 
Your favor of the 17th, with inclosures, came | 


can raise $900, leaving a balance of $900 | 
I find by examining the ae- | 


This you never | 


With the ele- | 
ments around me that exist, it would be almost | 


I must not expose myself to those | 


Haupt offered to lend me three | 627 were tree whites. 


reason I sent my last despatch to you. * * * 
I am sorry to trouble you so much with my lit- 
tle affairs, but to whom should I go if not to 
yon? I trust the day is not distant when both 
you and I shall be able to think of something 
other than pecuniary littleness. Excuse this 
long epistle, write me when you can, and be- 
lieve me ever your friend and obed’t servant, 
Epw'p HAMILTON. 
Stuart Gwynn, Esq. 
(Haupt leaves for Iowa and Minnesota on 


Friday. } 





EMIGRATION TO THE SOUTH. 


A correspondent of the London Times, wnt- 
ing from this country nearly a year ago, pre- 
djcted that one principal effect of the war would 
be to give a prodigious impulse to the process 
of transplanting Northern freemen to Southern 
soil, which had already begun, with more or less 
vigor, in times of peace. He said that the de- 
‘termined and desperate spirit of the South 





“would shut the door to any reconstruction, so | 


that the distinct issue would be presented to the 
North, either to let the South go, or to gain 
“inilitary possession and to reconstruct society 
on the basis of free labor, common schools, and 
the ballot.” But the passion of the North for 
‘the Union precluded the first alternative, and 
‘left it only “the great movement of conquest 
and reconstruction.” 

| Of the success of the North the writer could 
‘not allow himself to doubt, and he assigned 
‘these reasons for his faith : 

“The North American continent, settled by 

‘an energetic, brave and determined people, 
tresh with all the vigor of a Saxon youth, draw- 
ing to itself the varied elements and features 
of the different nationalities of the old world, 
has already founded populous and wealthy com- 
monwealths. See with what financial ability 
‘they use the ‘sinews of war;’ with what con- 
sciousness of power they are building a navy, 
disciplining armies, and laying the foundation 
of a great empire! They are destined to give 
a still more splendid illustration of their vitality 
in the generation to come by eliminating from 
the body politic a great disturbing element 
which has been allowed to grow into such pro- 
portions as to endanger the existence of the 
‘nation. The Americans have a wonderful apt- 
ness and ability for organizing society. 
than a half century ago the vast valley of the 
| Mississippi was one unbroken wilderness. The 
pathway over which the victorious army and 
jnavy have passed was almost unknown to the 
|Ecropean. ‘The farms and cities from which 
the legions of citizens, at the call of their coun- 
try, have sprung to arms, and with a prodigal 
expenditure of life and treasure swept down 
the valley of the Mississippi, while those at 
home are shipping through New York and 
Montreal their millions of bushels of grain to 
England and France—-the towns and cities which 
are thus spending their millions on seli-detence, 
and contributing trom their surplus to supply the 
(old world with tood, were all, less than a halt’ 
‘century ago, wild and unbroken prairie.’ Is it 
| unreasonable to believe that a people who have 
thus founded states, built cities and turned the 
wilderness into a fruitful garden—is it unreason- 
able to believe that such a people will meet the 
present crisis, and, in the generation to come, 
work out the reconstruction of society at the 
South ?” 

What was only anticipation with this intelli- 

gent foreign writer a vear ago is now fast be- 
coming fact. From Tennessee, from Arkansas, 
trom West Virginia, Maryland and Missouri, 
comes up acry for free laborers. The Union 
men of those redeemed states are awake to 
‘their needs; they recognize that slavery has 
hitherto kept free laborers from those regions, 
and they say to the workingmen of the North 
and of Europe, “the barrier which has stopped 
you formerly is now removed; come and settle 
‘among us; there is nothing now to interfere 
| with your complete enjoyment of liberty and 
prosperity.” 

It is sometimes feared that this settlement of 
the Southern states will be a slow and painful 
process; that there will be a strife for many 


| 
1 
| Less 


| Years between the immigrants, as advocates of 


‘free labor, and the present inhabitants, whom 
it is the custom to believe fanatically prejudiced 
in favor cf slavery; that emigrants will still 

j have many reasons for preferring the North- 

‘west, and many others for avoiding the South- 


,ern states; and that, therefore, the effect of 


emigration upon the Southern country will be 
‘little felt for years to come. Those who be- 
lieve this, however, judge without proper know!l- 
edge of all the facts; there is in truth reason to 
believe that the emigration to the South will 
be large, and that the changes to be wrought 
there upon the character of the people, as well 
as the development of the immense natural 
wealth of that part of the Union by this intu- 
sion of new blood, will become apparent ina 
surprisingly short time after peace is restored. 
The fancied hostility of the Southern people 
to free laborers, which has been thought likely 
to interfere with the process of resettlement, is 
already shown to be without grounds. In every 
state which has been redeemed from the insur- 
rection the loyal people are calling out for tree 
workinginen to come to their help. The plant- 
er class hated free laborers; but the planter 
class no longer exists. ‘There is no reason why 
the free workingman in the South should hate 
‘or suspect his fellow-laborer. It has been said 
that the ignorant whites are the greatest de- 
: votees of slavery ; but it was well remarked by 
the correspondent of the London Times we 
have already quoted, that “the industrious, 
steady emigrant trom the slave states no sooner 
staked out his farm and threw up his log-house 
(in Kansas) than the instinct of self-interest 
jtanght him the superior advantage of free 
| labor.” 
| The Southern states will hold out to emi- 
'erants the promise of cheap and fertile lands, 
of extensive and undeveloped mineral resources, 
of two peculiar crops, cotton and sugar, likely 
to be extremely profitable for a long time: and 
of cheap agricultaral help in the freed negroes. 
Unlike a new western territory, the Southern 
states have already important. trunk-lines of 
railroads made, which give the remoter regions 
laccess to markets; and besides this, the river 
system of the South is so extensive and so won- 
derfully arranged, that when navigation is im- 
proved by the arts known and practised in civ- 
lized communities, all parts of that great region 
| will have water communication with the sea. 
To show low rapid is the process of settle- 
ment, and how vast the emigration to our un- 
loceupied or sparsely-settled territories wher- 
‘ever free labor prevails and the working man 
can count upon the enjoyment of his rights, we 
need only quote the examples of Iowa and Min- 
nesota. According to the census, Iowa had, in 
1840, 43,112 inhabitants. Arkansas had then 
197,574; Louisiana, 352.411, of whom only 158.- 
1457, however, were free whites; Mississippi, 
372.651. of whom 179.074 were free whites: 
Marvland, 479.019, of whom 318,204 were tree 
whites: and Tennessee, $29,210, of whom 640,- 
| Minnesota does not ap- 
' pear upon the census of 1840. In the next ten 
‘years lowa gained 345 per cent., Louisiana on- 
lv 46 per eent., Maryland only 24, Mississippi 
only 61, Tennessee only 20—counting, in the 
slave states, the Increase of slaves as wellas of 
‘tree men. In these ten vears, lowa, which had 
‘in 1849, less than half the population of Arkan- 
sas, had beaten that state in the race, and had 
actually nearly as many free whites as Arkan- 


sas had, free and slave together. In the next 





evidently has just now pressing demands on | ten years, from 1899 to 1866, the increase of 


chim. He has engaged me to go with him in his 

oflice on a salary of two thousand dollars: but 
in spite of this I would still go to him, but tor 
this. When Haupt and I went to see him 
about telegraph matters, and Haupt read him 
your programme, he said :—“I will take the one 
thousand shares assigned me; and Hamilton, it 
you have not the money to advance on yours, 
I will advance it for you.” 

Now this was very generous on his part. as 
it was generous in you to put me down for the 
stock, and I did not feel that it was a generous 

‘thing for me to do to go to Mr. Crane and ask 
him to step in and assume a thousand dollar 
debt tor me in addition. Now, if [ can raise 
this money and get out clear from this office, I 
may be able, by close attention to Mr. C.’s in- 


population in Arkansas amounted to 107 per 
cent. but that of Iowa to 254 per cent..or more 
than double: and in 1860, Iowa had a popula- 
tion of 674,918 free whites, while Arkansas, 
starting solong in the race before her free cont- 
petitor, and having all the advantages of a 
charming climate, necb soil, mineral wealth and 
superior nearness and cheap access to the octan, 
had but 324.191 whites, and 111.115 slaves, or 
a total of 435.450. Minnesota, which appears 
for the first time in the census of 1850, had then 
6.077 people ; in 1860 it had already 172,- 
123. 

Now. what were the inducements which 
moved so vast a population into the far western 
wilderness 2 What counterb&lanced the severe 
climate, where the peach will not grow, and In- 
dian corn does not flourish, the distance from 





Minnesota are not so great as those of either 
of these slave states. 


because there they could build up free schools 
for their children; because there they could 
practise free speech themselves; because there 
tree labor was honored and rewarded, and had 


cratic capitalist’s slave blacksmith, or slave farm 
workman, or slave shoemaker. 
the South is now, for the first time, to enjoy 
| these advantages and to present these attrac- 
| tions to emigrants, that we anticipate for that 
| part of the Union an unexampled rapidity of 
eromrene in population and wealth.—Evening 
| fost. 








| PETITION FOR UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
gn the Senate, on the 9th instant, Mr. Sum- 
| ner presented a petition for universal emanci- 
| pation, with the following remarks: 

Mr. President, [ offera petition which is now 
lying on the desk before me. It is too bulky 
‘tor me to take up. I need not add that it is too 
bulky for any of the pages of this body to 
lcarry. 

This petition marks a stage of public opinion 
in the history of slavery and also in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. As it is short I will read 
it : 


Vo the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the United States: 

The undersigned, women of the United 
States, above the age of eighteen years, carnest- 
ly pray that your honorable body will pass at 
the earliest practicable day, an act emancipat- 
ing all persons of African descent held to invol- 
untary service or labor in the United States. 

There is also a duplicate of this petition 
signed by “men above the age of eighteen 
years.” 

It will be perceived that the petition is in 
rolls. Hach roll represents a State. For in- 
stance, here is New York with a list of seven- 
teen thousand seven hundred and six names: 
Illinois with fifteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty; and Massachusetts with eleven thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-one. But 1 will 
read the abstract with which I have been fur- 
nished: 

H State Men. 
THOM MORIN Gece co Sek cekueewecccwee 5 
WEN soi oe Oy ive o's aaa a ae cae 
Massachusetts 
Penns) lvania 
SI eo A CR 
ROMAN oie v os bodice. tie dn de bales a 


Total. 
17.706 
15,380 
11.641 
8.025 
8.530 
6.182 
6.039 


Women. 
11.187 


5ST 

WEMOOMINEI iiss ha ree ec diis es cose emiee 4.030 

FUGIANO Seneca. vec iebas ces 3 - 3.666 

New Hampshire ayy 2.26 54 

New Jersey $3 

MOG TAM 8 ac 00S kos Sabo eken 45 2.278 

Vermont 1558 

) a) 

1.400 

Isz 

15 

158 

137 

33 

2) 

14 

lj 5) 

65.601 

hese several petitions are consolidated into 

one petition, being another illustration of the 
motto on our coin— [2 pluribus unum. 

This petition is signed by one hundred thou- 
sand men and women, who unite in this unpar- 
jalleled number to support its prayer. They 
are from all parts of the country and trom every 
condition of life. They are from the sea-board, 
fanned by the free airs of the ocean, and from 
the Mississippi and the prairies of the West, 
fanned by the free airs which fertilize that ex- 
tensive region. They are from the families of 
the edueated and uneducated, rich and poor, of 
every proiession, business, and calling in life, 
representing every sentiment, thought, hope, 
passion, activity, Intelligence, which inspires, 
| strengthens, and adorns our social system. Here 
they are, a mighty army, one hundred thousand 
strong, without arms or banners, the advance 
guard of a yet larger army. 

But though memorable for their numbers, 
these petitioners are more memorable still for 
the prayer in which they unite. They ask noth- 
jing less than universal emancipation ; and this 
they ask directly at the hands of Congress. No 
reason Is assigned. ‘The prayer speaks for it- 
self. It is simple, positive. So far as it pro- 
ceeds from the women of the country, it is nat- 
urally a petition, and not an argument. But 1 
need not remind the Senate that there is no 
reason so strong as the reason of the heart. 
Do not all great thoughts come from the 
heart ? 

It is not for ne, on presenting this petition, to 
) assign reasons which the army of petitioners has 

i forborne to assign. But I may not improperly 
hadd that, naturally and obviously, they all feel 
in their hearts, what reason and knowledge 
confirm, not only that slavery is the guilty ori- 
ein of the rebellion, but that its influence every- 
where, even outside the rebel States. has been 


100,000 


hostile to the Union, always inpairing loyalty, | 


and sometimes openly menacing the national 
(rovernment. Ti requires no diflicult logie to 
conclude that such a monster, whereverst shows 
its head, is a national enemy, to be pursued 
and destroyed as such, or at least, to be abated 
as a nuisance to the national cause. The peti- 
tioners know well, that Congress is the deposit- 
ory of those supreme powers by which rebellion, 
alike in its root and in its distant offshoots, may 
be surely crushed, and by which unity and 
peace may be permanently secured. They 
know well that the action of Congress may be 
with the co-operation of the slavemasters, or 
even without their co-operation, under the over- 
ruling law of military necessity or the command- 
ing precept of the Constitution “to guaranty to 


every State a republican form of government.” 


Above all, they know well, that to save the | 


country fre mn peril. especially to save the nation- 
al lite, there is no power, in the ample arsenal 
of selt defense, which Congress may not grasp: 
for to Congress, under the Constitution, belones 
the prerogative of the Roman dictator to see 
that the Republic receives no detriment. 
Theretore to Congress these petitioners now | 
appeal. | 

In the course of the debate which followed, | 
Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, assailed the Re- 
publican party for defeating the Crittenden 
resolutions. 

Mr. President, T rise to thank the Senator | 
from Delaware for saying on the floor of the 
Senate to-day, that those of us who were here, 
whea the Crittenden proposition was made 
steadily voted against it. Ido not raise the 
question, who defeated that proposition ? but I 
do say that it was a proposition the most wicked 
that was ever proposed in the deliberative body 
of any Christian or civilized country on the 
slobe. It wasa proposition to recognize, es- 
tablish, and prote: t slavery, south of 36.30 in all 
territory now in our posession, or that might 
hereafter be acquired. It was a proposition 
forbidding this Christian nation to abolish slave- 
ry in the national capital without the consent of 
the slavemongers of Virginia. It was a propo 
sition to allow slave-traders to take their slaves 
through and all over the tree States and hold 
them as slaves. It was a proposition to take 
away from colored men the right of citizenship 
and the right of voting that they had enjoyed 
from the Declaration of Independence to this 
hour. in several of the free States. Jt was the 
most wicked and devilish proposition ever pro- 
posed on earth, unworthy the support of a Ciris- | 
tian people, or any man professing to revere 
God or love man. I think the time has gone by 
forever in this country, when anybody is to be 
reproached for having voted against a proposi- 
tion that every man ought to giory in trampuing 
under his feet. [dencuneed it then, [denounce 
it now. I thank God that I was permitted to 
utter my voice and give my vote against mecor- 
poratiag into the Constitution of my country 
amendments so barbarous, wicked, and inhu- 
man. God, in bis abounding grace might have 
pardoned such a crime, but humanity would 
have reproached us forever. 


Gen. Wilson replied : 


Tne Creep Powrr.—There is nothing im- 
aginary in the statement that the creed power 
e Pea ore « 
is beginning to prohibit the Bible as reaily as 
Rome did, though in a subtler way. During 
the whole course of seven vears’ study, the Prot- 


Freemen sought homes in the far Northwest, | 


not to suffer the fatal competition of the aristo- | 


It is because | 


‘that he studies under a tremendous pressure of 
motive? Is that freedom of opinion—the liber: 


have given that. Every one of her clerg 
might have studied the Bible to find the Ponti- 
fical creed, on pain of death. Was that liber- 
ty? Hence I say that liberty of opinion in our 
theological seminaries is a mere form, to say 
nothing of the thumb-screw of criticism, by 
which every original mind_is tortured into neg- 
ative propriety. The whole boasted liberty of 
| the study consists in a choice of chains—a choice 
of handcuffs—whether he will wear the Presby- 
terian handcuffs, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, 
or other evangelical handcuffs. Hence it has 
now come to pass, that the ministry themselves 
_dare not study the Bible. _ Large portions there- 
of are seldom touched. It lies useless lumber ; 
or if they do study and search, they cannot show 
people what they find there. There is some- 
thing criminal in saying anything new. It is 
shocking to utter Words that have not the mouid 
of age upon them.—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
ARREARS OF PAY TO COLORED TROOPS. 
To the editor of The N.Y. Tridune. 

Sir: No one ean overstate the intense anxi- 
ety with which the officers of colored regiments 
‘in this Department are awaiting action from 

Congress in regard to the arrears of pay of their 
men. ; 

It is not a matter of dollars and cents only; 
it is a question of common honesty—whether 

ithe United States Government has sufficient in- 
tegrity for the fulfilment of an explicit business 
contract. 

The public seems to suppose that all required 
justice will be done by the passage of a bill 
equalizing the pay of all soldiers for the future. 
But, so far as my own regiment is concerned, 
this is but halt the question. My men have 
been nearly sixteen months in the service, and 
for them the immediate issue is the question of 
arrears. 

They understand the matter thoroughly, if 
the public does not. Every one of them knows 
that he volunteered under an explicit: written 
assurance from the War Department that he 
should have the pay of a white soldier. He 
knows that for five months, the regiment re- 
ecived that pay. after which it was cut down 
from the promised $13 per month, to $10, for 
some reason to him inscrutable. 

He does not know—for I have not yet dared 
to tell the men—that the paymaster has been 
already reproved by the Pay Department for- 
fulfilling even in part the pledges of the War 
Department; that at the next payment the ten 
dollars are to be further reduced to seven: and 
that, to crown the whole, all the previous over- 
pay isto be again deducted or “stopped” from 
the future wages, thus leaving them little mora 
than a dollar a month for six months to come, 
unless Congress interfere ! 

Yet so clear were the terms of the contract 
that Mr. Solicitor Whiting, having examined 
the original instructions from the War Depart- 
ment issued to Brig.-Gen. Saxton, Military 
Governor, admits to me (under date of Dee. 4, 
1863) that “the faith of the Government was 
thereby pledged to every oflicer and soldier en- 
listed under that call.” 

le goes on to express the generous confi- 
dence that “the pledge will be honorably tul- 
filled.” T observe that every one at the North 
seems to feel the same confidence, but that, 
meanwhile, the pledge is unfulfilled. Nothing 
is said in Congress about fulfilling it. I have 
not seen even a proposition in Congress to pay 
the colored soldiers, trom date of enlistment, the 
same pay with white soldiers; and yet anything 
short of that is an unequivocal breach of con- 
tract, so far as this reciment is concerned. 

Meanwhile the land sales are beginning, and 
there is danger of every foot of land being 
sold from beneath my soldiers’ feet, beeause 
they have not the petty sum which Govern- 
ment first promised and then refused to pay. 

The officers’ pay comes promptly and fully 
enough, and this makes the position more em- 
barrassing. For how are we to explain to the 
men the mystery that Government ean afford 
us a hundred or two dollars a month, and yet 
must keep back six of the poor thirteen which 
it promised them? Does it not naturally sug- 
gest the most cruel suspicions in regard to us? 
And yet nothing but their childkke faith in their 
oflicers, and in that incarnate soul of honor, 
Gen. Saxton, has sustained their faith, or kept 
them patient, thus far. 

There is nothing mean or mercenary about 
these men in general. Convince them that 
the Government actually needs their money, and 
they would serve it barefooted ard on half ra- 
tions, and without a dollar—tor atime. But, 
unfortunately, they see white soldiers beside 
them, whom they know to,be in no way their 
superiors for any military service, receiving 
hundreds of dollars for re-cnlisting from this 
impoverished Government, which can only pay 
seven dollars out of thirteen to its black regi- 
And they see, on the other hand, those 
colored men who refused to volunteer as sol- 
‘diers, and who have found more honest pay- 
imasters than the United States Government, 
| now exulting in well-filled pockets, and able to 
i buy the little homesteads the soldiers need, and 
to turn the soldiers’ families into the streets. 
!Isthis aschool for selt-sacrificing patriotism ? 

I should not speak thus urgently were it not 
becoming manitest that there 1s to be no prompt- 
ness of action in Congress, even as regards the 
future pay of colored soldiers—and that there is 
especial danger of the whole matter of arrears 
going by default. Should it be so, it will be a 
repudiation more ungenerous than any which 
Jefferson Davis advocated, or Sydney Smith 
denounced, It will sully wich dishonor all the 
nobleness of thisopening page of history, and fix 
upon the North a brand of meanness worse than 
either Southerner or Englisliman has vet dared 

‘toimpute. The mere delay in the fulfilment of 

this contract hasalready intheted untold suffer- 
ing. has impaired discipline, has relaxed Joval- 
tv, and has begun to implant a feeling of sullen 
distrust in the very regiments whose early ca- 
reer solved the problem of the nation, created a 
new army, and made peaceful emancipation 
possible. 


Tlilton Head, Jan. 22, 
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ty wherewith Christ maketh free? Rome could’ “ 


sons, will ever doit. IT would not put a rough 
Yankee hand among the thrilling and throb- 
hing cords of a Carolinian’s State pride. Why 
should 1? He loves the Palmetto as I love the 
Indian. I will not try to break that strong, 
cord of State pride, which, in the emulation ot 


triend, wait there six hours; when the ude gocs 
down, you'll find yourself in the mud. You 
' can’t drown—it’s a marsh. Webster used to 
shoot snipes there!" (Roars of laughter and 
applause. The one is radical, earnest, and to 
be trust 


‘deiner i 2 i AID ALERTED ASE 


: the other is a half converted, hon-: 


Ib. guns, 15 inches: that they now could use terest, to make myself so useful to him that, by 
60 ibs. powder in them. That weight was an the time these obligations come round, I shall 
absolute requisite in a cannon to overcome re- be able to ask him to help me with them. With 
coil. W. talked with him about your gun; he |an ordinary winter for “lobbying” I can earn 
said he had seen and had corresponded with enough to pay them, outside of my regular busi- 
Haupt about it,ete., He was waiting forC. E. iness. 1 write you frankly my position, and the 





‘markets and from the centres of civilization, 
jand the other disadvantages incident to a resi- 
dence in the northwestern backwoods? The 
‘soil of Iowa is not more fertile than that of Ar- 
i kansas or Tennessee; the mineral resources of | 


' Bible, or be martyred. 


estant candidate for the ministry sees before 
him an unauthorized statement, spiked down — gg ry Commonuyalth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
and stereotyped, of what he must find in the 100 Washington St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court St.; and 
And does any one ac- | Dyer & Co., 5 School St., by whom dealers will be sup 
quainted with human nature need to be told pliea. 
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